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HORNS IN GERMAN HERALDRY. 


[imagine that when your learned correspondent 
F. C. H. (“Ostrich Feather Badge,” 3° S. x. 
198) speaks of his family crest as “ rising between 
two elephants’ trunks, sable, which gracefully 
turned outwards, very like the sides of a lyre,” 
and Mr. Davres (3 S. x. 239) alludes to “ the 
prevalence of this badge” in German heraldry, 


they are but describing under another name the | 


horns so frequently met with in conjunction 
with German crests. 1 beg leave to enclose for 
your inspection, Mr. Editor, a pen-and-ink sketch 
of the crest of Zolrayer (a heron, or crane, or 
stork, I cannot say which, standing 
horns so extremely like elephants’ trunks that 
F. C. H.’s words are almost an exact description 
of them.) If he cares to see my unskilful copy, 
you will perhaps kindly hold it at his disposal. © 

As to the prevalence and the origin of these 
horned crests, Montagu, deriving the word “ bla- 
zon” from the German dblasen (to blow a horn), 
says:— 

“ On the entrance of any one into the lists, the heralds, 
after they had satisfied themselves that he was of pure 
descent, sounded their horns to give notice to the marshals, 
and then blazoned forth their [his] arms. . . . The 
vast number of crests, of which the horn forms a part, 
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which are to be found in German heraldry, bears evident 
allusion to this custom.” (Guide to the Study of He- 


raldry, 4to, London, Pickering, 1840, p. 14.) 


Brydson, speaking of German crests, writes : — 

“ Wings, and plumes of feathers, were frequently em- 
ployed as crests; and horns are said to refer to the trum- 
pets which were sounded when the knights repaired to 
the lists. Such is the more immediate origin of the Ger- 
man crests; but they seem also to refer to an earlier pe- 
riod, from the striking resemblance to those which were 
worn by that people when they fought against Marius,” 
(View of Heraldry, London, 1795, p. 149.) 

On this last point I may also cite the late Mr. 
Newton’s Display of Heraldry, p. 291 (London, 
Pickering, 1846). He quotes Meyrick’s work on 
Ancient Armour, to the effect that “the Thracians 
came into the field with helmets of brass, having 
ears or horns like an ox,” and that the same kind 


| of helmets was adopted by the ancient Belgic 


Gauls, On the subject of crests, Mr. Lower al- 
ludes to Phzedrus’s battle of the mice and weasels, 
where the generals of the former party are repre- 
sented as wearing horns fastened to their heads,— 
“Ut conspicuum in prelio 
Haberent signum quod sequerentur milites,” 
(Curiosities of Heraldry, 1845, p. 135.) 
Mr. Boutell gives a woodcut (No. 1994) of the 
ermine crest of Lord Dyrham, K.G., in which 
“the animal stands upon a cap of estate between 


| two spikes,” which, though straight, seem to pre- 


sent an analogy with the curved horns of the 
German crests. (Heraldry, 2nd ed. 1863, pp. 59, 
433. 

As a tyro, I merely venture to call attention to 
this apparent affinity. Of the books in my small 
library, I have examined both those above men- 
tioned and the following: Gerard Leigh, 1562; 
Coats’s Dictionary, 1739; Clark and Wormull’s 
Introduction, 1794; Porny, 1795; Berry’s Intro- 
duction, 1810; Planché’s Pursuivant of Arms; the 
Oxford Glossary of British Heraldry, 1847; the 
notes to Way’s Fabliaux, 1815; and others, in 
quest both of horns and elephants’ trunks, without 


| finding mention of the latter in connection with 


crests. A search in foreign works of authority, 

more especially Spener’s Insignium Theoria, would 

probably throw further light upon the subject. 
Joun W. Bone. 


When I lived in Germany, I remember being 
told that the so-called elephants’ trunks, or horns, 
attached to helmets in German heraldry, were 
originally intended to hang a veil or scarf upon. 
This veil was, I believe, a usual appendage of 
helmets, and is represented in heraldry by the 
fillet on which the crest generally rests. 

Epwarp Durton. 
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“MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 


“ Duke. Oh what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 
How may likeness made in crimes 
Making practice on the times 
To draw with idle spiders strings 
Most pond’rous and substantial things. 

Act LI, Se. 1. 


Looking to how each thought or clause in this 
soliloquy is suggested by, and closely connected 
with, that which precedes it, and looking to the 
words ‘‘angel on the outward side,” it is pretty 
evident that “likeness” is used in reference to 
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| tous moderns, “And draw” would be better 
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keeping up the particular allusion to Angelo. 
than 
“To draw;” and it might be supposed that the 


' . . . . . 
printer mistook the manuscript abbreviation & 
| for 7' or To. 


Neither of these changes, however, are neces- 
sary, and the transposition of may and made, and 


| the adoption of Make ill, give us perhaps, with 


“Let us make man in our image, after our like- | 


ness,” or to other similar phrases; and with it 
we may compare Hamlet's “ in action how like an 
angel.” This interpretation agrees too with that 
seeming purity and outward appearance of Angelo, 
of which the Duke is thinking. 

Nor, thus read, is the line as it stands without 
a certain sense, for the likeness may in outward 
form be that of an angel, while in material it is 
made in or of crimes, as a model is made in 
clay. Having regard, however, to the phrase 
whence the allusion is drawn, and to the jarringly- 
immediate repetition of make in the next line, as 
well as to the general sense of the passage, which 
is not that man is made in crimes, but that he 
commits them wittingly and against his better 
nature, I believe that may and made have been 
transposed, and that the line should be read — 

* How, made likeness may in crimes.” 

Thirdly, I would suggest that Making is a mis- 
print for Make iil practice, the similarity in sound 
accounting for the compositor’s mistake when 
taking up two or three words at once from his 
serge po copy. It adds to the probabilities 
both of this and of the preceding change, that the 


made likeness [of an angel), and the Make ill prac- | 


tice are just such antithetical wordings as Shake- 
speare is fond of. 
As to the rest, id/e cannot, as is clear from the 
’ ’ 


context, qualify spiders but strings; idle strings 


being those loose, floating threads which spiders, 
with the help of breaths of air, have the power of 
emitting. These, sent out for the purpose of 
forming a bridge and the like, doubtless become 
at times attached to moveable objects; while at 
times spiders attach threads (but in a different 
way) to small bodies which they draw up to 
weight and steady their nets. Hence the idle 


or loose threads may have been erroneously sup- 


posed to be emitted for the purpose of becoming 
attached to and drawing in these bodies. From 
this view of the phrase, it also follows that the 


spiders strings (without the apostrophe) of the | 


first folio might have been spider-strings; and 
spider instead of spiders agrees better with the 


preceding words, “‘ma.i’” and “ likeness,” besides 
‘ 


the above interpretations of likeness and idle, as 
near an approach to the original reading and 
meaning as can now be hoped for. Indeed, look- 
ing as before to the characteristic of this solilo- 
quy—namely, the close connection of each thought 
with that which precedes it, and to the shortness 
of each clause—each, with one exception, ending 
with the couplet, and that exception only extend- 
ing to the third line—it seems to be not impro- 
bable that a couplet has been omitted after “ times,” 
and that the six lines, “How made ..... sub- 
stantial things,” were divided into two sentences 
or clauses of three lines each. . NICHOLSON. 


EUTHANASIA, 

“A great blank is here .... wehave beautiful hya- 
cinths, which our Lizzie sent for to London last autumn, 
when she knew that she was dying. She said, ‘These 
will please Mamma when I am gone.’”—Letter of Rev. 
Dr, D.of S—e, Feb. 26, 1866, 

What secret thoughts of holy mystery 

Lit up the lingering smile and loving glance, 
When offering, with a sad significance, 

The pledges of a spring she would not see: 

And yet the Soul, unprisoned by the tomb, 

May own a consciousness akin to sight; 

And risen, like the buried root, to light, 

May now, with thee, behold these hyacinths bloom. 
Well! *Tis not meet to peer beyond our scope— 
Suffice that, being past all doubts’ endurance, 
She waits for thee with joy, that hath assurance ; 
Be thine to wait with sorrow, that hath hope.* 

H. CAM. 


FREELY RENDERED INTO ALCAICS BY J. 


Dilecta Virgo mystica conscio 
Sub corde yolvens omnia protulit, 
Deditque meestis certa veris 

Pignora, non eadem visura ; 
Jussitque matrem, “ Desine lacrymas : 
Pars multa ¢ nostri morte superior 

Te cernet, O dilecta, cernet, 

Vere novos reducente flores.” 
Obivit: atqui, rampere carcerem 
Fortis se sm | spiritus eruit, 

(Ceu floris in terra sepulta 
Post hiemem superas in auras 


* 1 Thess, iv, 13, 
+ Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam.— Horace, Carm. 111. xXx. €, 
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Radix decorem, credite, proferet :) 
Viteeque nugas aspiciet procul 
Per lumen incertumque et umbras.* 
Qu Deus abdiderit, futuro 
Celata, noli quzerere, non licet : 
— relictam filia jam manet, 
Carpens quietem post labores ; 
Sit tibi spem validam fovere. 
J. L. 
Dublin. 
OPENING OF THE SARCOPHAGUS OF 
CHARLES V. AT THE ESCORIAL, 


The Emperor Charles V. arrived at Yuste Feb- 
ruary 3, 1557, and died there on September 21, 
1558. His body remained in a vault below the 
high-altar for sixteen years. In 1574 his son 
Philip II. ordered it to be removed to the Esco- 
rial, and placed in a plain vault. ccm IIT. 
commenced the present “ Panteon,” which was 
completed by Philip IV. in 1654. In that yea 
took place the solemn translation of the pl se 
of the Austrian kings of Spain, and of their con- 
sorts who had continued the royal line. A full 
account of the imposing ceremony is given by 
Padre Francisco de los Santos, in his Deseripeion 
del Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo del Escorial, 
§c. (Madrid, ed. 1681, p- 131.)t 

Each of the seven coffins was carried by three 
nobles and three Hieronymite friars, the proces- 
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“That Mr, Beckford used to relate, that when he was 
leaving Madrid, Charles the Third, as a parting civility, 
desired to know what favour he would accept at his hands. 
The boon asked and granted was, leave to see the face of 
Charles V. in order to test the fidelity of the portraits by 
Titian. The finest portraits of Charles, as well as his 


| remains, were then still at the Escorial. The marble 


sarcophagus being moved from its niche, and the lid 
raised, the lights of the Pantheon once more gleamed on 
the features of the dead emperor. The pale brow and 
cheek, the slightly aquiline nose, the protruding lower 


jaw, the heavy Burgundian lip, and the sad and thought- 


ful expression, remained nearly as the Venetian had 
painted them, and unchanged since the eyelids had been 
closed by Quixada. There, too, were the sprigs of thyme 
seen by Philip IV. and gathered seven ages before in the 


| woods of Yuste.” 
| 


sion being headed by the remains of Isabel de | 
Bourbon, the first queen of Philip IV., and closed | 


by those of Charles V. The grandees who bore 
the coffin of the emperor were—the Duke of 
Abrantes, the Marquess of Aytona, and the Prime 
Minister Don Luis de Haro. Before the body of 
his majesty was finally deposited in the marble 
sarcophagus (or urna) the coverings were removed, 


in order that Philip IV. might gaze on the face of 


his great ancestor. Los Santos informs us that 
the royal corpse was found to be quite entire and 
incorrupt. These are his words : — 

“Rara cosa y digna de eterna admiracion! Abriendo 
los cuerpos con toda reverencia, hallaré entero el de 

Carlos V., despues de noventa y seis afios de difunto .... 
El rostro fue formado; enteros los ojos ; poblada la barba ; 
fuerte y estendido el pecho; y todos los demas miembros 
tan libres de la corrupcion, que hasta las mismas uilas de 
los pies, y de las manos, se tenia intacta su — Solo 
de la nariz le faltava un poco,” &e. (P. 13% 

It is evident from these expressions that the 
body in 1654 was entire and incorrupt. In the 
reign of Carlos III. the emperor's tomb is said to 
have once again been opened, according to the 


Mr. Stirling, in a note, states that he is indebted 
for this curious anecdote to the kindness of Mr. 
Beckford’s daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton. 
But as Mr. Stirling was unable to obtain any cor- 
roborative evidence from Spain, the story (he says) 
must be taken simply as told by Mr. Beckford. 

When I visited the Escorial in April last, and 
was shown the various royal tombs in the “ ’Pan- 
teon,”’ I was informed by the present professor of 
Hebrew in the Seminary there, that /ast year the 
sarcophagus of Charles V. was again opened, when 
the body was found to be guile incorrupt, with 
the exception of part of the nose, which had de- 
cayed. The examination was quite private, so 
that no details appeared in the Spanish papers. 

J. DALTON. 

St. John’s, Norwich. 


Cuvurcu Drcrees.—There has been a gor rd de al 


| of heartburning lately, not only in “N. & Q.,” but 


elsewhere, about degrees and hoods, graduates and 


' literates. I gather from what has ‘been written, 


account given by Mr. Stirling in his Cloister Life of | 


the Emperor Charles V. (London, 1845, p. 254.) 
The author mentions — 
* Now we see through a glass darkly.—1 Cor. xiii 12. 
+ A better edition is ; that “of 1657. (Madrid. ) 


that the literates have the worst of it ; for through 
the absence of a degree, they are disqualified from 
church preferment ; and as this latter is the grand 
desideratum of the day, the graduates can afford 
to be gentle with their less fortunate brethren in 
the University. The discussion presents an open- 
ing for suggesting that we ought to have a degree 
in the church, as well as one outside it. It has 
often occurred to me that the church, through her 
primates, ought to possess the power to confer 
church degrees on any of her sons in the ministry 
who have earned to themselves a good degree in 
that capacity. We have apostolic. rE for it 
in St. Paul’s charge to the bishop of Ephesus, 
1 Tim. iii. 13. 

I do not wish to trench upon the literary pre- 
qualifications for ordination, nor in any way to 
lower that standard—I would rather advance it; 
neither do I mean by the church degree “a mere 
millinery badge,” but an honourable distinction, 
recognised by the church as a meed of praise and 
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reward for work done. I throw out the hint at 
all events for as much as it is worth. 
Grorer Lioyp. 
Darlington. 


Tom Paryr.— We believe the fact is known to 
very few persons, that the wife of the above- 
named once notorious political and deistical 
writer lies buried in the churchyard of Cran- 
brook, in the Weald of Kent. Her maiden name 
was Ollive. She wasa native of Lewes, in Sussex; 
where her father, who was a most respectable 
man, carried on the business of a tobacconist. In 
the year 1768, Paine, who was then an Excise 
officer stationed in that town, went to reside 
with Mr. Ollive; and on the death of the latter, 
in 1771, succeeded him in his business. The 
young people thus became acquainted, and in the 
same year they were married. 

In 1774, Paine was dismissed from the Excise 
for some irregularity, and, in the same month, his 
goods and effects were sold to pay his debts. The 
marriage proved a most unhappy one in every 
respect for poor Elizabeth, his wife. In the fol- 
lowing month, she was separated from him for 
ever. 

Various reasons have been assigned as the cause 
of their disunion, but the true one was not known 
by the public. It has been asserted that, from 
the period of their marriage to the day of their 
separation (a space of three years and a half), 
they never cohabited together A deed of separa-~ 
tion was drawn up, which was in existence a few 
years since. In that document he signed his nam« 
“ Pain,” without the final e—a mode of —s 
it not adopted by any of his biographers. Soon 
after the event last named, his wife went to satis 
with her brother, Mr. Thos. Ollive, silversmith in 
Cranbrook, where she ended her days in 1808. 
She lies buried by his side, opposite the western 
door of the parish church, where a stone (the 
inscription on which is nearly a marks 
the spot. Her age was fifty-eight. + Fi 


Dear AND Dump Doas.—I presume that the 

“ dumb dogs” spoken of in Isa. lvi. 10 may be 
taken as a poetical license for dumb wate hmen ; 
for I have never heard or read of a veritable dumb 
dog; nor, until this day, of a deaf dog, except 
from old age or disease. Vis siting a sick parishione r, 
my attention was arrested by the kindly welcome 
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| 


of the dog of the 4? ; and returning her welcome | 


with some patting, I asked its name. 
told me, but added, “She is deaf.’ This led to 
other queries, and I then learned from her master 
that she was born deaf. Her mother was partly 
deaf from cold; but she was deaf by nature. To 
test it, I sounded a shrill railway whistle over her 
head, but she took no notice; and her master told 
me he often tested her when asleep with a sudden 
noise, but she woke not. She is of the species 


The servant | 


| 
| 
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known as a carriage-dog; beautifully spotted ; 
eighteen months old; has a most intelligent eye, 
and is very sagacious. 

[ thought a note of this Jusus nature might be 
acceptable to “N. & Q.” GroreE Lioyp. 


Darlington. 


RoME FORMERLY PRONOUNCED “ Room.”’—I re- 
member hearing an aged lady thirty years ago 
speak of the Pope as the Bishop of “Room.” Our 
poet Pope makes Rome rhyme with doom ; and it 
is clear that in Shakespeare’ s time a received pro- 
nunciation of the name was Room : 
enough, 
man.” 


Julius Caesar. 


“ Now is it Rome indeed, and room 
When there is in it but one only 


I have just met with a passage that proves the 
same pronunciation to have prevailed in France. 
On January 16, 1640, Balzac wrote to Chape- 
lain: — 

“ Dites-moi si vous approuvez la prononciation pari- 
sienne ..... qui rend Rome et Lionne comme ils sont 
écrits, au lieu que toute la France prononce RoumMeE et 


LiounrE.” 
Joun W. Bone. 


The late Lord Lansdowne—the distinguished politician 
—ualways pronounced Rome “ Room.”—Ep. “N. & Q.”} 

DARNLEY’s Bep.—In Froude’s History, viii. 363, 
364, there is a detailed mention of the accommo- 
dation provided for Darnley in the Kirk o’ Field- 
house, where he made his miserable end :— 


“ The rooms themselves,” we are told, “ had been com- 
fortably furnished, and a handsome bed had been set up 
for the King with new hangings of black velvet. The 
Queen, however, seemed to think that they would be in- 
jured by the plashing from Darnley’s bath, and desired 
that they might be taken down and changed.” 


Although there appears to be a discrepancy in 
the colour of the hangings, this bed was no doubt 
the same as the one so minutely described below. 
The extract is taken from a remarkably interest- 
ing volume, privately printed at Edinburgh in 
1815, and intituled — 

“ A Collection of Inventories and other Records of the 
Royal Wardrobe and Jewel House, and of the Artillery 
and Munitioun in some of the Royal Castles, a.p 1488— 
1566: "— i 

“MD.LXII. 

“ Inventaire of the Queene Regentis movables quhilkis 
wer deliverit to me Servay de Conde vallet of chamber to 
the Q. in presence of Madamemoiselle de Raulle. The 
haill wes ressavit in the moneth of September the yeir of 
God J™yelxi, 

“Ttem ane bed of violett brown 

“In August 1566 | velvot passmentit with a passment 
the Q gaif this bed | maid of gold and silver furnissit 
to the K furnist with | with ruif head pece and pandis and 
all things and in | thre under pandis, Off the quhi:kis 
Februar 1567 the under pandis thair is ane bot half 
said bed was tint in | passmentit and thre courtings of 
his ludgeing. | Violett dames without freinyeis or 

passment upon the same court- 
inges.” 
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The delicate manner in which Servay de Conde 
accounts for the disappearance of this bed, by 
putting it down in his marginal note as “ tint,” 
2. ¢. lost, in the poor king’s lodging, is rather 
amusing. H, A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 

Hen Persvapers.—I thought the American 
idea of a “ Hen persuader” was a novelty; but in 
a note to Derham’s Psycho-theology, 1717, I find 
the following, p. 254: — 

“ Dr. Lister made an experiment of withdrawing swal- 
lows’ eggs as laid, by which means she laid nineteen suc- 
cessively before she gave over.”—Ray’s Wisdom of God, 
p- 137. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 

Ganriet Harvey.—This remarkable man was 
an eager book-collector. I have collected notices 
of several books which he once possessed ; and he 
was also a diligent annotator.* His — 
occurs on a tract printed in 1626. When did 
die? Heber had his copy of Tusser’s Five Hun- 
dred Points of Good Husbandry, ed. 1580. The 
British Museum possesses his copy of Blagrave’s 
Mathematical Jewel, 1612. In some of Mr. Hal- 
liwell’s sales we find volumes with his signature 
upon them. The late Dr. Bliss owned A Defen- 
sative against the Poison of Supposed Prophecies, 
1585, 4to, by Henry Earl of Northampton ; and the 
Posies of George Gascoigne, Esquire, 1575 (with 
the Steel Glas, 1576, in the same volume), both 
of which had been Harvey’s; and the latter, at 
all events, bore marks of having been diligently 
read. A curious volume, consisting chiefly of 
tracts on the art of riding and of managing horses, 
but including the Cortegiano, translated by Hoby, 
1561, was sold by Puttick and Simpson a few years 
ago. In his copy of Buchanan’s De Maria Scoto- 
rum Regind, &e., n. p. ord. 8vo, to which Lowndes 
attaches the date 1572, he wrote “ Gabrielis Har- 
veij, 1571,” showing that the book was ready at 
least some months earlier. But it was the prac- 
tice then as now, when a publication was ready 
for delivery late in the year, to post-date if. 

W. Carew Haziirr. 


1e 


SHeer Lane.—Searle’s Place (formerly Sheer 
or Shire Lane), in Fleet Street, adjoining Temple 
Bar, on the north side, is about to be pulled down, 
in the clearance of the site for the new Courts of 
Justice. With it will, I presume, disappear the 
Trumpet Tavern, the scene of the nightly meetings 
of the club of garrulous old gentlemen in whose 
company Isaac Bickerstaff was accustomed to un- 
bend his mind, after the fatiguing application of 
the day. He says, that to listen to the frivolous 
but harmless talk of his associates was like in- 


[* For the list furnished by the late Mr. S. W. Singer 
of Gabriel Harvey’s copious memoranda in his books, see 
“N, & Q.” 1*t S. iv. 169, and a notice of his annotated 
Speght’s Chaucer, v. 319.—Ep. ] 


dulging in his first nap before going to bed. See 
| No. 132 of The Tatler, February 11, 1709. 

The worthy Isaac himself, it will be remem- 
bered, was a resident of Sheer Lane; and the 
many confidential allusions which, in his own 

| peculiar way, he makes to the circumstance, in- 
vests the spot with a sort of private interest for 
all his readers and admirers. 

A few brief quotations from The Tatler may 
not be unacceptable, as conducing to refresh the 
memory on the foregoing subject : — 

“ We heard a very loud Noise in the Street ; and Sir 
Harry asking what it was, I, tomake them (i. e. the com- 
pany) move, said it was Fire. Upon this, all ran down 
as fast as they could, without Order or Ceremony, till we 
got into the Street, where we drew up in a very good 
| Order, and fil’d off down Sheer-Lane. . . . In this Order 
we marched down Sheer-Lane, at the upper End of which 

I lodge. When we came to Temple Bar,” &c. (No. 86, 
October 27, 1709.) 

“There has not some Years been such a Tumult in 
our Neighbourhood as this Evening about Six. At the 

lower End of the Lane the Word was given, that there 
was a great Funeral coming by. The next Moment came 
forward, in a very hasty, instead of a solemn Manner, a 
long Train of Lights, when at last a Footman, with all 
his Foree, ran through the whole Art of beating the Door 
of the House next to me, and ended his Rattle with the 
true finishing Rap. This did not only bring one to the 
Door at which he knocked, but to that of every one in the 
Lane in an Instant.”—( No, 109, December 20, 1709.) 


“The Watchman, who does me particular Honours, as 
being the chief Man in the Lane, gave so very great a 
Thump at my Door last Night, that | awaken’d at the 
Knock, and heard myself complimented with the usual 
Salutation of, Good Morrow Mr. Bickerstaff, Good Mor- 
row my Masters all. The Silence and Darkness of the 
Night disposed me to be more than ordinarily serious.” — 
(No, 111, December 24, 1709.) 

5. Ws We 


Mueries. 


Apam.—Will your readers kindly inform me 
what opinions have been expressed, or are now 
held, as to the age of Adam at the time of his 
creation ; with reference, of course, to the dura- 
tion of life as recorded in the Bible? Iam not 
aware of any artistic production in which he is 
otherwise represented than as a man of about 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, according to 
our reckoning. R. W. Hackwoop. 

Epwarp Waite Benson, author of Meditations 
on the Works of God, §c., 1827, Wellington. He 
also published (anon.) Education at Home, 1824, 
London—a little book containing juvenile poems, 
dramas, &c. Wanted, any biographic particulars 
of the author. ye a 

Brete: TRANSLATORS’ PreFace.—The original 
preface to the authorised English translation of 
the Bible (1611), which is not printed in any of 
our common editions, has lately, I believe, been 

| published separately, but by whom ? D. 
t 
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Crvriovs Bronze Mepat rounp At CocKER- 
movutu.—It is about the size of a florin, but thin. 
On the obverse side is a female figure standing 
amongst flowers, almost naked, with long flowing 
hair. On her right hand sits a bird, which appears 
to be pecking at a full-blown flower of six petals ; 
across her right arm is a mantle, and drapery is 
about her loins. In her left she holds a small urn- 
shaped vessel with a wide body and narrow mouth. 


Around the margin is the following inscription | 


in Gothic capitals, commencing with a crown— 
“nvGREVO : MGVE”; then comes a small orna- 
mentation, and is followed by “ BEVGAO: BERON.” 
On the reverse is a shield surmounted with ara- 
besque work. In the first quarter are two lines, 
between which are two full-blown flowers of six 
pétals, and two below in the same quarter. In 
the second quarter are the three lilies of France ; 
im the third, three diagonal lines; and in the 
fourth, the lion of Scotland. The lion of Scot- 


fand is also repeated on a small shield in the | 


The inscription (commencing with a 
then 


eentre. 
erown) in Gothic capitals, “NvEVTOB;” 


comes a flower of six petals, followed by “ RvE- | 


wotsc,” another flower, and “Brvotenvt.” It 
appears to belong to that class of coins known as 
Abbey Jettons, and to be of the fifteenth century. 
Can any one explain the inscription, Xe. ? 

Henry T. WAKE. 

Cockermouth, 

Tue Cusack Famiry.—In Wilde’s Beauties of 
the Boyne and Blackwater, p. 158 (2nd ed. Dublin, 
1850), mention is made of a MS. entitled “An 
Historical Memoir and Genealogy of the ancient 
and illustrious House of Cusack, of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, and then, if not now, in the possession 
of Mr. H. T. Cusack. It is written in French, 
and “appears to have been compiled by the 
Chevalier O'Gorman in the year 1767.” 
im whole or in part, appeared in print? If not, 
would not its publication prove an interesting 
addition to our present stock of Irish family his- 
tory? It is referred to by Wilde in connection 
with Rathaldron Castle, in the county of Meath ; 
and it doubtless contains many curious particu- 
Jars. ABHBA. 


Tue Prexcess Evizanetu, Daventer or Kine 
Cuarves I.—I shall be much obliged to any one 
who can refer me to any contemporary authority 
for the incident referred to by Miss Strickland in 
the three following passages relating to the death 
of the above-named princess : — 

“She expired alone, at Carisbrooke Castle, her fair 
cheek resting on a Bible —the last rift of her murdered 
Sather.” —Lives of the Queens of England, Lond, 1865, 
vol. iv. p. 296, 

“ Her pale cheek pillowed on the holy book, 

Which told her Saviour near, though all forsook, 
That precious book, to her in sorrow bless’d, 
Her murdered king and father’s sole bequest !” 

— Historic Scenes and Poetic Fancies, Lond, 1850, p. 102. 


Has it, | 


“One morning, she was found dead in her bed, with 
her hands clasped together in the attitude of prayer, and 
her cold cheek pillowed on the open pages of the Bible, her 


father’s last and dearest gift to her.” —Jbid. p. 114. 


It is to the statement conveyed in the words in 
italics in the above passages that my inquiry par- 
ticularly refers. It is remarkable that Miss Strick- 
land, who is in general most scrupulous in giving 
references for her statements, should have published 
this incident three times, and yet in no one instance 
given her authority. “Adevs. 

Dublin. 


Fer to A Sentrnet.—In John Pote’s Trip 
through London (1728) is the following passage :— 

“ Going past Somerset House, on the first day of Term, 
I observed a crowd about a foot soldier and a barrister. 
It was hanging-day at Tyburn. The lawyer was hurrv- 
ing to Westminster, and chanced to trespass within the 
verge of the court, which the sentinel kept. A fine was 
demanded, and, after much violent discussion, the mob 
condemned the pleader to pay the red-coat 6d.” 

Can any of your readers explain why a barrister 
should not be permitted within the verge of the 
court, or by what authority a sentinel was allowed 
to take fees, or is the whole a mistake? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Tur otp Arms or Francr.—Englishmen some- 
how see a connection between Frenchmen and 
frogs; and certainly the following fact is rather 
odd, as bearing on this fancy. In the edition of 
Fabyan’s Chronicles, edited by Henry Ellis (1811), 
at p. 57 occur the words, “ This is the olde 
Armys of Fraunce,” followed by the statement 
that — 

“ Pharamundus y* sone of Marcomirus, before named, 
was, after the deth of his sayde Fader, made or ordeyned 
y* firste kynge of Frenschmen, by the agreement of Hys- 
tories; and also, as affermeth Maister Robert Gagwyne, 
and other, in y* yere of our lords Incarnacion, cece.xx.” 
In the margin is drawn a shield, argent (?), on 
which are what seem to me to be three frogs, 
sable (?). My query is, therefore, were the arms 
of Pharamond, or of France, three frogs sable, on 
a shield, argent? or are the animals toads ? 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


Samvet Hawortu, M.D.—This gentleman was 
hysician to King James II. when Duke of York. 
Ie was probably born about the year 1660, since 

he speaks of himself as a young student of medi- 
cine in his first work, Description of the Duke's 
Bagnio, published in 1679. He attained some 
celebrity in his day as a curer of consumption by 
a special method of his own. In 1682 he pub- 
lished The True Method of Curing Consumptions, 
and was also the author of another work, entitled 
’AvOpwrodoyia, 16380. 

In the London Gazette for 1682 there are two of 
his advertisements respecting the cure of consump- 
tion, in which his address is given as “ Brampton 
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House, near Knightsbridge; ” and he “is every 
afternoon to be spoken with at his lodgings in 
Pall Mall, at Mr. astitenten’s next door to the 
Cabinet, near the Hay-Market.” 
No. 1729.) Between June and October, 1682, he 
went to Paris, where he “performed a cure of a 
person of quality ;” but in October he was “now 
returned to his house at Brumpton, near Knights- 
bridge, and may be heard of at Mr. Pawlet’s, an 
apothecary in Altersgate Street.” (Lond. Gaz., 
No. 1766.) 

I am very desirous to obtain further informa- 
tion which would elucidate the biography of this 
learned doctor. To what family of Haworths did 
he belong? What was the maiden name of his 
mother? Whom did he marry, where, and when? 
What became of him at the Revolution? When 


(Lond. Gaz., | 


and where did he die, and what children did he | 


leave? Was he related, and how, to Theophilus 
Haworth, M.D., or to Richard Haworth, a magis- 
trate (both of Manchester), and both of whom 
died in 1671? ~ 

If any of your correspondents can assist me in 
finding the answers to these questions, I shall be 
extremely obliged to them. Let me add, “ He 
who gives quickly gives twice.” * 

As the answers to these queries may not be 
deemed generally interesting, I enclose a stamped 
envelope for their reception if you, Mr. Editor, 
will have the kindness to transmit them to 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Pack Monpay, Suernorne. —The Wiltshire 
Mirror contains the following : — 

“ Pack Monpay.—This annual fair was held on Mon- 
day. The old custom of blowing horns and beating tin 
kettles at one o'clock in the morning was duly observed, 
and was continued up to daybreak,” 

What on earth could the origin of this noisy 
custom be? What can bs its meaning, and what 
the reason for continuing annually the horrible 
din—and, too, at such a time? 

J. W. BarcuEror. 

Odiham. 


Psatm AND Hymy Tunrs.—I wish to learn the 
reason of the names by which some of the com- 
mon old psalm and hymn tunes are known. Espe- 
cially I should be glad to know why one of them 
is called “ Cranbrook.” J. F.S. 


Qvorations WantED.—In The Globe of Satur- 


day, 27th ultimo, the following lines are quoted :— | 


“ She gazes round her, conscious she is fair, 
And calls a look of love into her face, 
And spreads her arms as if the general air 
Alone could satisfy her wide embrace.” 
Whence are they taken ? 


F. 8. 
[* Samuel Haworth was a native of Hertfordshire, and 
educated at Hart Hall, Cambridge. He was admitted an 


I have found the following sentence on several 
tombstones, and should like to know whence it 
comes : — 

“ Thou sleepest, but we do not forget thee.” 
\, a Oe 
“ Early wert thou taken, Mary, 
In thy fair and glorious prime.” 
Lovisa GRay. 


Do any of our prose or poetical authors make 
use of the expression, “ vexed star”; and if it 


occurs, with what meaning ? A. B. 
“Stare super antiquas vias.” What classic 
writer used this phrase ? MOL 


“It is not sleep, 
But those tremendous forms that people night, 
I dread.” — Sonismond. 
J. K. 


Roop-scREEN Bett.— Attached to the rood- 
screen in Scarning church, Norfolk (on the chan- 
cel side), near the south jamb of the arch, is the 
sanctus(?) bell in its original frame. Can any other 
use for this bell be suggested ? or is this a unique 
example of a sanctus bell so placed? G. A. C. 

Sr. James’s, Procaprmity.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether any church, dedicated 
to St. James, stood in the fields bearing that 
name, previous to the one completed by Wren in 
1685, and now called the church of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly? My attention has been called to the 
matter by an interesting article which appeared 
in the Morning Herald, Sept. 19, a few weeks 
ago; in which the writer, treating of Piccadilly 


| in the past, evidently believes that Wren’s church 


was the first; but, on referring to a reprint by 
Whittock, of a drawing by Van den Wyngrerde 
in the Bodleian Collection, representing London 
and Westminster in 1543, I find a church stand- 


| ing in the field near St. James’s ee, and 


termed in the margin St. James’s Church ; while, 

in a small print of the time of Charles II., there 

is no trace of any church near the spot. 
PICKADIL. 


Sponsors.— When was the custom of appointing 
godfathers and godmothers first ordained? I 
should be glad to receive information from any of 
your correspondents, and to be referred to any au- 
thorities. 1t is said that the custom commenced 
between 109 and 142, in the times of Pope Alex- 
ander Sixtus, Telesphorus, or Hyginus. c. 


Use or Armour.—The late discussion as to 
iron-clad ships reminds me of a saying attributed 
to our James I. He is reported to have said — 

“ Armour was a most excellent thing; it not only pre- 


| vented a man’s enemies from hurting him, but its cum- 


Extra Licentiate of the College of Physicians, Oct. 12, | 
Munk’s Roll of the College of Physicians, i, 389.) 


1680, 


brousness hindered him from hurting other people.” 
Can any of your readers refer me to the entho- 
rity for this saying? It does not appear to be im 
“4d 7 , ” . . OA * * 
the “Table Talk,” published in The Prince's 
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Cabala, or Mysteries of State, said to have been 
collected by Sir Thomas Overbury. A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Weston Famiry.—Not long ago there were 
exhibited for sale, in Rome, two sides of a tryp- 
tich, bearing devotional pictures. They were each 
about four feet in length, by two in breadth. On 
one of them were represented the Weston arms, 
in chief gules a cross argent, as is the custom 
among professed Knights of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Under this shield were the words, 

Spr William Weston 


and on the other piece the words, 


sy 
Yienor 


A! t Xu t ( nal mv. 

This work of art was valued at 200 dollars, and 
has been purchased by an English gentleman. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me who 
this gentleman is ? M. Dotman. 


Russell Institute, Great Coram Street, 
Russell Square, 


Tae Wurre Hat.—During the prevalence of 
those political meetings under the leadership of 
Henry Hunt, which culminated at Manchester on 
August 16, 1819, a clever song, entitled “The 
White Hat,” appeared in the papers. I remem- 
only a few lines, and wish to recover the rest. If 
it is preserved in any collection, I shall be ob- 
liged by a reference; if not, it well deserves a 
_ in “N. & Q.” As the fame of “Orator” 

{unt has waned, I may state for the information 
of younger readers that he was noted for wearing 
a white hat, when such an article was unusual. I 
quote enough for identification : — 

“ Hampden and Pym are not half so good 

As Dr, Watson and Thistlewood ; 
And Lawyer Pearson as learnedly spoke 
As ever did Mr. Solicitor Coke.” 
The conclusion is : — 
“ March, my boys, in your radical rags, 
Handle your sticks, and flourish your flags, 
Till you lay both the throne and altar flat 
With a whisk of Harry the Ninth’s White Hat.” 
FITZzHOPKINS. 

Paris. 

TycnHo Wrxe.—On the title-page of a copy of 
Gaffarel’s Unheard-of Curiosities,in English, Jated 
1650, which I have now before me, there is a slip 
apparently cut out of a sale catalogue and fastened 
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studies, and the dates appear to tally with the 
supposition of there being some connection between 
them.* W. B. 


Queries with Answers. 


THEoLocicat Manuscript. —I am desirous to 
be informed concerning the author of a MS. in my 
possession, dated April 27, 1650, of which the 
following is the title-page : — 

“The Kingdome of God in the Sovle or within you: 
Discouered and demonstrated by cleare reasons and comon 
similitudes, and certaine Signes, teaching the God seeking 
Soule how she shall finde the same after a spirituall death 
within her, and constantly possesse and enioye it; accord- 
ing to the wordes of Xst: Regnum Dei intra vos est: 
The Kingdome of God is within you: Luc 17. Com- 
posed by the R¢ Father lo@s Euangelista of Bolduke, 
Guardian and Maister of the Nouices in Louaine, and 
Definitour(?) of the Capucins of the Dutch Prouince.” 

Prefixed are two “ Approbationes ” (in Latin), 
dated 1638. The entire manuscript, except these, 
is in English. It seems a translation. Can any 
reader of “ N, & Q.” say whether original or trans- 
lation has ever been published? The caligraphy 
is singularly painstaking and distinct, indeed might 
be printed from at once. A. B. G. 

[ Several editions of this work have been printed. It 
is entitled Tractatus de Regno Dei in Anima, Louvain, 
1637; Antwerp, “by Henry Artsens in the Cammer 
Street at the White Lily, 1639 ;” Frankfort, 1665, 1690, 
1692, and reprinted in English “at Paris by Lewis de la 
Fosse in the Carmes Street at the signe of the Lookinge 
Glasse, 1657.” The English translation is in the British 
Museum, and has the word “ Rare” written on a fly-leaf. 
Joannes Evangelista wrote two or three other works, 
and died at Louvain on November 2, 1635. See Ber- 
nardo’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Ordinis Minorum 8. Fran- 
cisci Capuccinorum, Venet. fol. 1747, p. 145, and Poiret’s 
Bibliotheca Mysticorum Selecta, Amstel. 8vo, 1708, pp. 


| 112, 270.] 


in, bearing the words, “ once the property of | 


Tycho Wing,” with the date, 1727, adde 
There is also pasted on one of the fly-leaves an 
advertisement of a Mr. Jno. Wing, of Pickworth, 
county Rutland, describing himself as a surveyor, 
with the added MS. date “1706.” I feel rather 


curious to know who this Tycho Wing was. I 
find a Vincent Wing mentioned in biographical | 
dictionaries, an astronomer who died in 1668, 
The Christian name “Tycho ” is suggestive of his | 


in MS. | 


Marta pe Aerepa.— A friend of mine lately 
bought at Madrid a small picture by Murillo, re- 
presenting a woman in a white nun’s dress holding 
a book with the title much defaced in her hand. 
Mr. Watson, picture-cleaner, showed it to a Spanish 
priest, who stated that it was a portrait of Maria 
d’Agreda who was an abbess, and wrote a book 
entituled Mystica Ciudad de Dios Milagro di su 
Omnipotencta. 

Who was this Maria d’Agreda, of what nunnery 
was she abbess, and where could I obtain a copy 
of her work ? J. R. Hate. 

Edinburgh. pee 

[Maria de Agreda, or Maria de Jesu, was a Spanish 
nun, born at Agreda, in Old Castile, A.v. 1602. Her 
father, Francis Coronel, and her mother, Catherine of 


{* The Olympia Domata, or an Almanack from 1739 to 
1789, Lond. 12mo, was edited by Tycho Wing.—Eb. ] 
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Arena, founded in their house, A.p. 1619, a Franciscan nun- 
nery, called the Convent of the Immaculate Conception. 
In 1627 Maria became superior of the convent, and wrote | 
a work entitled Mystica Ciudad de Dios (* Mystical City | 
of God”), published at Madrid in 1670, in three volumes | 
folio, with notes by Joseph Ximenez Samaniego, after- 
wards general of the Franciscans, It was translated 
into French by R. P. Croset at Marseille, 1695, and re- 
printed in six volumes as part of the Biblothéque Fran- 
ciscaine, Paris, 1857, 8vo. Maria wrote two or three other 
works, and died A.p. 1665. The Life of Maria, by Joseph 
Ximenes Samaniego, has also been translated into French 
by Croset, and reprinted with her works at Paris in 1857, 
See Journal des Savans, 1696 ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique ; 
Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique ; Nicolas Antonius, Bib- 
liotheca Hispana Nova. | 
“Tureen.” —Is there any instance of tureen 
being thus written before the date of Goldsmith’s 
Haunch of Venison? — 
“ Tripe in a swinging tureen.” 
And did this form of spelling originate in a prin- | 
ter’s misreading of Goldsmith’s MS., or did Gold- | 
smith himself misspell the word? The Haunch 


of Venison was first printed in 1765, yet tureen 
does not occur in Johnson's Dictionary (not in | 
Todd’s edition, 1827), nor in Webster. Under 
“ Terrene,” Richardson, who cites this spelling 
from Vicesimus Knox's Winter Evenings, adds, “ it 
is sometimes written tureen;” and he quotes the 
line from Goldsmith. The word is obviously | 
from the French terrine. (Dict. de Académie.) 

In a letter dated 1745-6, Mrs. Delany says, ‘‘ We 
had got a new terene.” (Autobiog. and Corresp. | 
1861, ii. 416.) J. Drxon. 

[There are several articles on tureen, or more properly 
terrene, in our 1* S. i. 246, 307, 340, 406, 455 ; but, though 
it is not shown that there is an earlier use of tureen than 
Goldsmith, Mr. Croker pointed out that the proper form 
was terrene, and Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, by a reference 
to Halliwell, the early existence of terrene as an adjective. 
Halliwell quotes from The Taming of a Shrew, 1607 :— 


“ And far more lovely than the terrene plant 
That, blushing in the aire, turns to a stone.” | 


Kenstneton Cuvurcn. —In The Times of Oct. 
25, 1866, there is an interesting account of Ken- 
sington Church. It appears thatthe church was 
built in 1696; but I wish to know what was the 
parish church previous to this one. Did it stand 
on the site of the one now existing? It is also 
stated in this account that there is a monument 
to the son of George Canning in the churchyard, 
with a most pathetic epitaph composed by the 
father. Has thi¢ epitaph appeared in print ? 

S. Betsy. 

[The first church at Kensington was erected in the 
thirteenth century, temp. Henry I. A long historical ac- 
count of it is printed in Faulkner’s History of Kensington, 
Ato, 1820, pp. 130—164. The epitaph by the Right Hon. 
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George Canning on the death of his eldest son (ob. March, 
1820), inspired by the most tender sorrow tempered with 
resignation, is entitled to a place amongst the noblest pro- 
ductions of that class in our language. It is printed in 
Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the Tombs, p. 375. | 


Kirry Fisuer. — The following is copied from 
the Caledonian Mercury of Noy. 24, 1766 :— 

“The celebrated Miss Kitty Fisher has, within these 
few days, been married to U , Esq., a gentleman 
of considerable family and fortune.” 

Can any of your readers oblige by filling in the 
name of the gentleman ? Witiiam Hunt. 








[In the Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvi. 550, we find the 
following announcement under Marriages : “ Nov. 9, 1766, 
Miss Kitty Fisher to a gentleman of fortune.” This gen- 


| tleman of fortune was no doubt John Norris, Esq., of 


Hemsted Manor, in the parish of Bennenden, Kent. See 
“N, & Q.” Sr4 §, viii. 82, 155.] 


Comorant.— In an extract from a paper in the 
Record Office, of the date 1590, I find the words 
“lytle comorant.” Does this mean little resident ? 
A. E. L. 
[In the dictionaries the word is spelt Commorant, from 
the Latin commorans, that is, resident, dwelling, inhabit- 
ing, as in the following passage: “ Neither did we border 
upon heathenish nations, neither are any of them conver- 
sant with us, or commorant among us.”—Conference at 
Hampton Court, 1603, p. 74. ] 


Replies. 
LOE OR LOW. 
(3"4 S, x. 289, 335, 336, 337.) 


In a Collection of English Words not generally 
used, published by Ray in 1674, I find the follow- 
ing, amongst the category of what he designates 
“ North Country Words” : — 

“A Log, a little round hill, a great heap of stones; 
ab. A.-S. Hawe, Agger, acervus, cumulus, tumulus, = @ 
Law, Low, Loo, or high ground, not suddenly rising as a 
hill, but by little and little, tillable also, and without 
wood, Hence that name given to many hillocks, and 
heaps of earth to be found in all parts of England, being 
no other but so much congested earth, brought in a way 
of burial, used of the ancients, thrown upon the bodies 
of the dead.— Somuer, in distinction, Saxon.” 

The term “congested earth” would seem to 
favour the hypothesis of your correspondent C. 
S. G.—that other substances, beyond mere soil, 
such as “ thick turf, cut from the surface, heath, 
ling, &c.,” were probably used in forming these 
mounds, or tumuli; becoming, in the lapse of 
ages, decomposed woody fibre and vegetable 
matter. As a natural consequence, this mould 
would be found, when disturbed, of a much more 
unctuous, rich, and friable kind than the sur- 
rounding soil, in the immediate neighbourhood or 
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locality. 
ELLYNN Jewett, that the numberless 
Derbyshire ending in “ low” are invariably asso- 
ciated with the idea or meaning of a “ tumulus 
or graveyard.” Here are a few places, taken at 
random, as far as my memory serves me, in that 
county, with that termination; and I doubt not 
there are many more : — Atlow, Barlow, Baslow, 
Callow, Calow, Drakelow, Foolow, Hacklow, 
Great Low, Grindlow, High Low, Huntlow, 
Handlow, Meatlow, Shardlow, Ringinlow, Stum- 
perlow, Thirlow, Warlow, &c. It is much more 
probable that many of these places take their 
name from the hilly nature of the localities in 
which they are situated. 

In the counties of Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Rutland, there is scarcely a town, village, hamlet, 
or place with a name ending in “ low’; in fact I 
cannot call to mind one solitary instance, with the 
exception of Billisden Coplow, in Leicestershire, 
a name dear to the lovers of fox-hunting. The 
Coplow is, or was, a seat belonging to C. Freer, 


I scarcely think, however, with Lizw- 


Esq., about a mile from Billisden, and stands on | 
avery commanding height, with a view over a | 


vast expanse of country. Its title, no doubt, is 
derived from its elevated position. Again, if the 
mode of sepulture referred to was general amongst 


the ancient inhabitants of this island, it could not | 


be confined to a few counties, as the term “low” 
would seem to indicate. 
learned in archeological lore, but I think I have 
adduced reasons sufficient in themselves to show 
it is doubtful, to say the least of it, that all places 
ending in “ low” have that termination in con- 
sequence of being near the site of “a tumulus, or 
gravemound,” and that it is jumping at conclusions 
to assert as much. 


In speaking of the word “low,” C. 8. G. raises 
a query as to the meaning of //ar- in Harlow, and 
speaks of “Harlow Hill at Harrogate, another 
Harlow Hill in Northumberland, and a third, I 
think, in Scotland.” To these I would add Har- 
low in Essex, and the observation that the Scotch 
Harlaw is celebrated for its battle, for which see 
“N. & Q.” 3" S. ix. 281. It is worth remarking, 
too, that the Scottish form, Jaw, is nearer to the 
A.-S. Aldw than the English /ow is, and this is but 
a special instance among the very many which 
render a study of the Scottish dialect so peculiarly 
interesting, as being a safe guide to the interpre- 
tation of Early English. The best meaning to 
give to low is a mound, as this happily includes 
both of its most usual significations, viz. a sepul- | 
chral barrow, and a rounded hill. It now remains 
to discuss the first part of the word, viz. Har. I 


| 


see no reason why this should not be the A.-S. 
here, Ger. heer, an army, an armed host. This word | 
certainly forms part of the words harbinger, har- 
bour or arbour, and Harwich, and also (without | 
' 


laces in | 


I do not profess to be | 


| any modification) of Hereford. Thus Harlow 
means the host's mound or hill, just as Ludlow is 
known to mean the people's mound or hill ; in both 
of which cases, as also in Lowestoft, low has its 
more extended meaning of a large mound, a rounded 
hill, Nothing is more natural than that a fa- 
vourite place of encampment should become a 
town in due time; and that the Harlows should 
therefore be numerous. I would here add a sug- 
gestion that, in the words harness and garnish, we 
have still the seme prefix. Mr. Wepewoop de- 
rives harness from the Spanish guarnear, to gar- 
nish, trim, equip; adding that garniciones means 
armour of defence. We may, I think, go yet a 
step further, and suppose that, inasmuch as here 
means an army, s0 garnish means to equip, to arm, 
to furnish an army ; whilst harness is that which 
suits a fighting man, viz. armour, as in 1 Kings, 
xx. 1], and xxii. 34. 

But C. S. G. asks yet two more questions, viz. 
does Rowlow mean the king’s low ; and, secondly, 
what is the derivation of barrow? I think I can 
answer both of these queries. 

Rowlow probably does not mean the king’s low ; 
it is better not to mix Latin with Saxon, when we 
| ean do withoutit. Row is a Saxon word, meaning 
rest, the modern German rvuhe, in fact, and the 
Danish ro. Rowlow is therefore the rest-mound, 
the cemetery (Gr. xowunrijpiov) ; and a beautifully 

oetical word it is, reminding one of the words of 
Milton — 


“ 


«% a death, like sleep, 
A gentle 


wafting to immortal life.” 
Paradise Lost, xii, 434. 

And secondly, as to barrow. This word occurs 
in two quite different senses, with quite different 
derivations, which should be carefully distin- 
guished. These are, (1) a carrying machine 
(originally without wheels, as C. 8. G. very cor- 
rectly describes it), derived from A.-S. beran, to 
bear, to carry, which has also produced the word 
beir, and with which we should compare the Ger. 
| bahre, which means both a bier and a barrow; 
| and (2) a mound of earth, A.-S. beorh, a burying- 
| place, derived from beorgen, Ger. bergen, to hide, 
| shelter, conceal, or bury ; with which compare the 
Ger. berg, a shelter, a mountain. 
Watrter W. SKEAT. 





In my note at p. 336, an error in the print ren- 
ders one passage unintelligible. I wrote, “ These 
layers commenced immediately over the urn in 
the centre”; but, instead of wm, the word is 
printed rim, very possibly owing to my writing 
not being so clear as it ought to have been. 

Callow occurs three times at least in Derby- 
shire: what is the meaning of Cal in this word ? 


‘ 


C. S. G. 
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INSTINCT OR REASON. 
(3° S, x. 304.) 


Your correspondent A. C. M. will perhaps be 
interested to hear that the story of a terrier told 
him by Sir A. Frazer, though not mentioned in 
Blaze’s History of the Dog, is given, with a varia- 
tion, under the head “ The Terrier,” in Recreations 
in Natural History, published in 1815: — 

“ A Staffordshire gentleman used to come twice a year 
to town on horseback, accompanied by his terrier ; but, 
for fear of losing it in the metropolis, he always left it 
in the care of his landlady, at St. Albans. Once, how- 


ever, the house-dog of the inn and the terrier guest having | : 
language is very easy. 


a quarrel, the latter was so much overmatched, that it 
was with difficulty he could crawl out of the yard, and 
for a week no one knew what was become of him. He then 
returned, and brought with him a larger dog than that 
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MARINER'S COMPASS. 
(3° S. x. 331.) 

I think it quite certain that the terms for the 
cardinal points were in use, both in France and 
over a large part of Europe, long before the mari- 
ner’s compass was heard of. The compass is sup- 
posed commonly to have been invented by Flavio 
Gioja, about 1302; but it was certainly known in 
some parts of Europe before 1180 (see ZLncyel. 
However this may be, the terms for 
the cardinal points are far older than this; and 
the explanation of their appearance in the French 
" The words north, east, 
south, and west, belong both to Old Norse and to 


| Teutonic, and were introduced into England by 


by which he had been beaten ; when both of them fell on | 


the former victor, and bit him most unmercifully, leaving 
him half dead. The terrier and his friend again disap- 
peared; and as all this happened while the gentleman 
was in London, when he called on his way home at St. 
Albans, he had the mortification to hear the above par- 
ticulars, and gave up his dog for lost. On arriving at his 
home, however, he found his terrier safe; and, on inquiry 
into the circumstances, was informed that he had re- 
turned upon his being first missed at St. Albans, and had 
coaxed away the great house-dog; with which he pro- 
ceeded to avenge the injuries he had received, and then 
came home in quiet with his companion.” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me who is 
the author of The Recreations? I have heard 
that not many copies were printed of it, but do 
not know if such was the case. The wood en- 
gravings are said, in the preface, to be by the 
“‘ masterly hand of Mr. Clennell,” and are much in 
the style of Bewick. \ 
various hands, from paintings by L. Clennell, and 
are pretty and spirited. The book is a large 
octavo. L. C. R. 


By a curious coincidence, on the same day that 
the note of A.C. M. was published, I was reading 
observations on a tour through almost the whole 
of England, and a considerable part of Scotland, 
in a series of letters by Mr. C. Dibdin, published in 
1801. At vol. i. p. 210, under the head “ Dogs,” 
is related the story of the dog fetching his “ big 
brother,” as mentioned by A.C. M. Some one 
has written in pencil in the margin : — 

“ This same tale is related in [ Bingley’s or Douglas's, 
this word is very indistinct} Universal Biography, with 
very little variation.” 

Did Sir Augustus Frazer get his story from the 
same source f 
,. Dibdin’s book is most amusing, especially for 
the contrasts now afforded of the places which he 
described. His praise was evidently influenced 


by the amount of success he experienced with 
what poor Albert Smith used to call “his show.” 
I read the book in the vicinity of what Dibdin is 
leased to denominate the “ majestic malignity of 
3eachy Head.” 


CLARRY. 


The copper-plates are by | 


the Saxons, and into France by the Normans or 
Northmen; unless indeed (which is yet more 
likely) they had been introduced into France, long 
before, by the Franks. The precise fact, therefore, 
which the existence of the words both in French 
and English proves, is this: that the Teutonic 
invaders of France, and the Saxon invaders of 
England, were kindred races—as of course they 
were. The antiquity of the words is proved by 
their existence in Old Norse, which supplies the 
forms northr, austr, suthr, westr; and also by the 
fact of their occurrence in so many languages, as 
e. g. in German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and 
even (which one would hardly expect) in Spanish, 
In the last case, we have a sure token that the 
Goths were once dominant in Spain. For some 
account of the words, see Horne th yoke, Diversions 
of Purley, p. 600, ed. 1857. It may be interesting 
to add the meaning of the words, as ascertained 
by derivation. Horne Tooke gives the four winds 
the meanings—xarrowing (pinching), violent, seeth- 
ing, and wet; but Mr. Wedgwood (giving no sug- 
gestion as to north) calls the last three the icy, 
the sunny, and the wet, and supports his opinion 
by arguments which are more probable than 
Tooke’s. Water W. Sxeat. 





There is no ground historically for supposing 
that the French derived their words, nord, sud, 
est, and ouest, from the English. But there is 
sufficient philological grounds for the assertion, 
that both nations derived these terms from a 
common source. Words of such meaning were 
necessarily long in use prior to their application 
to the mariner’s compass (1 Chron. ix. 24; Luke 
xiii. 29). The Some: did not derive them from 
the Romans, but from the Teutones, as did the 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Dutch, and Germans. 
The Russians also use the words nord, yest, vest, 
but not south, in addition to the proper Russian 
designations of the four cardinal points. The 
French also use mdi for south. The Germans 
also, mitternacht for north, mittag for south, mor- 
gen and aufgang for east, and abend and niedergang 
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for west. The Latin terms are septentrio, australis, 
oriens, occidens, which the Romance languages fol- 
low. The Celtic family has entirely different 
names from all the above. In most languages 
east and west refer respectively to the rising and 
setting of the sun. The Arabs are so called from 
lying west of the people who gave them that 
name; whilst the Saracens are so called from 
lying east of the people who so named them— | 
Arabs and Saracens being the same _ 

T. J. Buckton. 


Streatham Place, S. 


ees | 


MERIDIAN AND MIDNIGHT. 
(3 8S. x. 331.) 


* When it is noonday in England it is midnight | 
in New Zealand. Is it the preceding or the suc- 
ceeding midnight?” It is the succeeding mid- 
night; and for the following reasons :— We must | 
fix upon a starting point for the motion of the | 
earth on its axis in relation to the sun, whose ap- | 

arance is day, and absence night. Taking the 
Mosaic narrative, and assuming that the sun was 
created on the meridian (=at noon) in its full | 
splendour, and in the vicinity of Babylon, the re- 
mainder of day number one, at Babylon, was dies 
non = 0 in New Zealand. At the moment of the 
sun’s creation, assumed to be noon at Babylon, it | 
was eight o’clock in the forenoon in England; the | 
sun therefore did not rise on New Zealand till | 
eight o’clock forenoon of day number two, by 
Babylonian reckoning, by which also the first day 
terminated at sunset, and the length of that day 
was therefore only six hours, or one-fourth part of 
a nycthemeron (= night + day). Had the cre- 
ation taken place at midsummer instead of the 
autumnal equinox, which is the prevalent notion, 
the sun would have been setting at New Zealand 
at eight o’clock in the evening of day number one, 
when it was noon near Babylon. The ratio of 
degrees to hours is 360+24=15, so that for every 
fifteen degrees westward you deduct one hour | 
from the clock, and for every fifteen degrees east- | 
ward you add one hour. T. J. Buckxton. | 

Streatham Place, S, | 


As to the antipodes, if when it is Tuesday mid- | 
day here, you mentally stride eastward (swifter | 
than by telegraph) you will clearly find the day 
an hour more advanced for each fifteen degrees, 
till having reached the antipodes, you will say 
“ Tuesday night.” Now skip back, and at mid- | 
day on Tuesday go westward in like fashion, and 
you will find it an hour earlier for each fifteen de- 
grees, till arriving again at the antipodes you will | 
say “Monday night.” It is simply a question of | 
fact, not of right, whether our opposite friends | 
choose to call themselves six hours a-head of us | 
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or behind us. Astronomers are the only people 
who reckon time logically. Midnight is the com- 
mencement of their day, and they consider every 
other place, taking the world all round, as follow- 
ing themselves in the matter of time, reckoning 
the hours from 0 to 24. Thus when it is Monday 
midnight, and Tuesday is just going to begin, what 
day would you say itis at Paris? You and I, and 
all the rest of the work-a-day world, would answer 
“ Tuesday,” only a little more advanced ; but astro- 
nomical reckoning says “ No.” Our meridian 
leads off: we, first, enjoy Tuesday morning, and 
Paris, which is a little to the east of us, is now in 


| Monday, and has got to turn through nearly 
| twenty-three hours before it comes to its Tuesday 
| morning. This plan of reckoning, if strictly carried 


out, would prevent all confusion, and would make 
our antipodes always twelve hours after us; but 
practically it would be most inconvenient to change 
at once from Tuesday to Monday by passing over 
an imaginary line. Fancy having a house due north 
and south, and sitting down to dinner with one leg 
in Friday and the other in Saturday. What cases 
of conscience it would give rise to! With reference 
to fast-days and festivals, which would be the 
worthier side? Playing the piano, a man might 
have one hand in Saturday and one in Sunday. 
C. T. H. 


PRESIDENTS OF Mexico stncE 1821 (3'¢ S. x. 
169.)—The following list, taken from the Panama 
Star and Herald, of which paper I was editor up 
to 1863, during eleven presidencies, will, I think, 
be found correct, and may serve as an answer to 
the query : — 


1821, Iturbide, Generalissimo. 

i822. Iturbide, Emperor. 

1823, General Guerrero, 
General Bravo, 
General Negrete, 

1824. General Guadalupe Victoria, President. 

1827. General Pedraza, President. 

1828. General Guerrero, President. 

1829. General Guerrero, Dictator. 

1830. General Bustamente, President. 

1832. General Pedraza, President. 

1835. General Santa-Anna, President. 

1836. St. José Justo Caro, President. 

1837. General Bustamente, President. 

1840. General Farias, Dictator. 

1841. General Bustamente, President. 

1841. General Santa-Anna, Dictator. 

1843. St* Anna retired, succeeded by ——, after whom 

again succeeded 

1844. General Santa-Anna, Dictator. 

1845, General Canalizo, President. 

1845. General Herrera, President. 

1847. General Paredes, President. 

1850. General Arista, President. 

1852, Dr. M. Juan Ceballos, President. 

1853. St. Manuel Lombardini, President. 

1853. General Santa-Anna, President, April20, Elected 

constitutionally Dec. 15, same year. 


Dictators. 
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1855. Don Juan Alverez, President. 
1856, General Comonfort, President. 
1858. Don Felix Zuloaga, President, 
1858. General Miramon, President. 
1859. Don Felix Zuloaga, Vice-President, 
1860, General Miramon, President. 
1861. Dr, Juarez, President, 
1864. Maximilian, Emperor. 
J. Power. 


Stepney ParisH (3 S, x. 291, 345.) —I have 
a strong recollection of reading a report of a case 
decided upon an order of removal to Stepney of a 
person born at sea, the ground of the removal 


being such birth. The result was that the order | 


was quashed, I think, after argument in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, but am not sure. I have 
searched all the books upon settlements that I 


have, but can find no reference to the point. I | 


think it likely that the case may be found in 
Burrow’s Settlement Cases. I do not recollect that 
the report referred to states the origin of the no- 
tion upon which the proceedings were founded ; 
but the belief is still prevalent, and I have in the 
course of practice heard it asserted not only 


by indigent and ignorant persons, but by parish | 
Cer- | 


officers who ought to have known better. 
tainly the idea is not confined to sailors, as implied 
in Mr. P. Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 
1850, p. 472. Sumerset J. Hyam. 


Kerity: A Lost Crry or Brirrany (3" S. x. | 
312.)—May I add to Mr. Lioyp’s inquiry another | 


one, which a similarity of name has suggested to 
me! 

Ker is an old Breton word found in many Breton 
proper names with the meaning of city, and in the 
Anonymi Ravennatis de Geographid, libri v., sup- 
posed to have been written in the seventh cen- 
tury, mention is made of Keris, that is, the city of 
Is, as existing in Armorica in the first centuries 
of the Christian era, but which has now perished. 
Can it be that Keris and Kerity are identical ? 


The brief legend of the submergence of the former 
by the sea is given in the Barzaz-Breiz, Chants | 


populaires de la Bretagne, of M. Th. Hersart de la 
Villemarqué (Paris and Leipzig, 1846). The 
author instances similar Celtic legends which lo- 
calise such a catastrophe in Ireland and in Wales: 
I may add the Cornish Celtic tradition of the 
submerged county of the Léonais, Lyonnais, or, 
as Camden has it, Zionesse at Land’s End, a tra- 
dition founded on facts, of which there appears to 
be some evidence. The Breton legend referred to, 
Livaden Geris, places the destruction of Keris in 
the reign of King Gradlon; and a writer of the 
sixth century, cited by M. Hersart, mentions a 
prince Gradlon-veur, or the Great, as ruling in 
Armorica about a.p. 440. Probably, however, 
popular traditions will sometimes, equally with 
dreams, present but an incongruous and self-con- 
flicting patchwork of dates, localities, and events, 


| irreconcilable with each other, and it seems quite 
possible that the name of Gradlon-veur should 
| be associated in the legend with events that may 
| have occurred centuries after his time. 
Joun W. Bone. 


Arms or Lorp Darnigy (3" 8. x. 

| Allow me to thank Mr. Bovrett for his courtesy 

in replying to my query; and if it would not be 

trespassing on your space, I should be glad for 
further explanation on this subject. 

The arms of Lord Darnley given by Thoresby, 
in his Ducatus Leodiensis, are clearly those de- 
scribed by Mr. Bovrett as the 3rd grand quarter 

| quarterly, with this difference: in the Ducatus, 
the Ist quarter is a lion rampant crowned; 2nd 
and 3rd quarters same as on the tomb; and 4th, a 
fesse chequée on a bend, over which are three 
buckles, or something of the kind, for I cannot 
| clearly make them out. Over all, the shield of 
Dougias. Perhaps Mr. Bourett, or some other 
| correspondent, may be able to reconcile this dif- 
ference. G. D. T. 


Masestic Revran (3" §, x. 258.)—Mr. Buck- 
TON, in his learned note on the word Tagin, has 
mentioned Gesenius as not giving the word, and 
Buxtorf as simply inserting it in his Chaldee Lext- 

| con. Allow me to refer those who are interested 
| in the subject to Castelli’s Lexicon, in which the 
word is given, with several useful references to 
places where it is to be found used. 

The Chaldee word Tagin means “crowns” ; 
words so marked are indeed crowned with points, 
but, as I conceive, not for dignity, but, as Eichhorn 
suggests, for notoriety, as addéxmov. B. L. W. 


Samvuer More (3 8, x. 292.)—I have received 
| from Mr. Stenson, Ridley’s engraving of the por- 
trait of S. More by 8. Drummond, but where is the 


original ? D. 
| Coronet Cuarteris (5'4§, x. 315.)—Is it cer- 
tain that Ampsfield, or Amsfield, is in the county 
of Bute? No such name appears as in that shire 
in the latest Scottish County Directory; but there 
is Amisfield, in East Lothian (Haddington), and 
also in Dumfriesshire. Is it not more probable 
that the former of these two, the property of 
| Charteris Earl of Wemyss, is the proper place 3 
Ie 


267.) — 


| This family was of Amisfield, in the county of 
| Dumfries. Sern Walt. 


Arms or Scottanp (3 §, x. 231, 316.)—I am 
very much obliged to Mr. Bovrett for the able 
manner in which he has replied to my query 
having reference to the Scotch tressures; but, 
although bowing to his opinion (he evidently 
having made heraldry a complete study), I would 


| direct his attention to the tressures on the shield 


on the reverse of a sovereign, and on all other 
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coins of the realm bearing the royal arms, which, | 


on every one I have come across, are drawn as 
follows; — At each angle of the interior of the 
inner tressure a head of a fleur-de-lys, with another 
on each side, at an equal distance from the angles, 
The space between the tressures vacant. The ex- 
terior of the outer tressure the same as the inte- 
rior of the inner one; thus making eight heads on 
the inside and the same outside. Now, if Mr. 
Bovre.t’s explanation is correct, all our present 
coins must be added to his supplementary list of 
incorrect drawings. Can this be the case? Can 
our heralds have allowed the royal arms to be 
emblazoned incorrectly for years? If it should 
be a double tressure flory instead of flory and 
counter-flory, it would carry out Mr. Bovret.’s 
tlieory; for he would proceed by cutting off all 
the stalks and bringing the two tressures together, 
thus showing the heads only. A. E. M. 


OrGANISts oF Westminster Anpey (3™ 8. x. 
181.) — Although Dr. Rosa rt records the fact 
of Dr. Blow both preceding and succeeding Henry 
Purcell as organist, he makes no remark on this 
somewhat unusual occurrence; implying, of course, 
a previous resignation or dismissal of Blow. It 
seems, however, but a confirmation of the tradi- 
tion of Father Peters (confessor to James, then 
Duke of York) having, on one occasion, told Blow 
that one of his anthems was “ too long,” a remark 


which provoked the independent organist to reply | 


that “that was only one fool’s opinion.” Peters 
resented this retort so deeply, that making use of 
all his influence in high quarters, he procured the 
dismissal of Blow. On Purcell’s death, James 
being gone, Blow would be probably reappointed, 
almost as a matter of justice, independent of his 
abilities as a musician. If this story be true, the 
two appointments of Blow as organist are ac- 
counted for. T. J. B. 

Chichester, 

Fyirort (3*S, viii. 541.)\—Waller (Monumental 
Brasses, part x.) says,— 

“It appears to have been celebrated as a religious em- 
blem or symbol at a very remote period, being known in 
India and China ten centuries previous to the Christian 
era, and called in the Sanscrit swastica ; it was used by a 
sect styling themselves ‘ doctors of reason and followers of 
the mystic cross;’ subsequently it was adopted by the 
votaries of Buddha,” 
who, B.c. 600, founded a sect in opposition to the 
worship of Brahma; as may be observed on Indian 
coins. It was introduced into paintings of the 
third century in the catacombs, and seldom occurs 
on brasses after the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The amice of Sir Thos. de Hop, priest, 
Kemsing, Kent, is ornamented with this curious 
badge, date 1320. It also appears on the shield 
belt of Sir John D’Aubernoun, 1277 (the oldest 
known brass), at Stoke D’Aubernon, Surrey. 

Jno. Pracor, Jc. 


Bast (3" S. viii. 369, 426, 528.) —Why cannot 
this word, applied to the ring or fetter worn round 
a convict’s leg, the ring which contains the glass 
of a watch, and the setting of a ring, be derived 
from German biigel, from beugen to bend or curve ¥ 
because basil, in all the above, is used to mean a 
round or cuved thing. Jno. Precot, Jun. 


Gotp Stone Botrom Tracepties (3° S. x. 289.) 
Your correspondent H. C. will find full particulars 
of the executions at this place, and the circum- 
stances which preceded them, in Erredge’s History 
of Brighton (chap. xxii.) published in 1861. On 
June 13, 1795, two men belonging to the Oxford- 
shire militia were shot for heading a mutiny, and 
six were sentenced to be flogged, but three of 
these were reprieved. The disaffection in the 
regiment arose from the badness and short supply 
of bread served out to the troops, some of whom 
broke into a mill near East Blatchington, and also 
emptied the cargo of a vessel (consisting of corn) 
into the river at Newhaven. C. PURLING. 

Marylebone Road. 

Homer AND nis TRANSLATORS (3° §S. vii. 32, 
174.)—The great impulse that has been given of 
late years to the study of Homer in England>and 
the numerous translations of the old bard that 
have recently appeared (among which Oxford may 
be proud to reckon the translation of her noble 
chancellor), are owing, we believe, in a great 
measure, to the sensation caused by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquent work, and the prestige attached 
to his distinguished name. By having their atten- 
tion so much fixed on his character as a states- 
man, we think his countrymen have often over- 
looked the many-sidedness of his mind, and have 
not done justice to his eminent qualities as an 
enthusiastic appreciator of antiquity in its most 
poetical aspects. We have observed that the most 
favourable opinions of Mr. Gladstone's great work 
on Homer oe proceeded from foreigners, and 
more especially from French writers. The emi- 
nent critic and scholar, M. Villemain, the Nestor 
of French literature, was among the first, in the 
Journal des Savants, to appreciate the fine qualities 
of Mr. Gladstone’s criticism, and to award his 
work that praise which it so truly merits, but 
which English scholars have been somewhat tardy 
in bestowing. We would not be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Rome gave his teem- 
ing mind a new impulse in the direction of Virgil, 


or some favourite poet of the Augustan age of 


Roman literature. Oxon. 


Apvutt Baptism AND A FoNTSUITABLE THERETO 
(3"4 S. x. 288.)—There exists a font or baptistry 
for this purpose in the church of Trevethin (the 


parish in which Pont-y-pool is situated). It is, I 
believe, in the west end of the church. During 


the incumbency of the late incumbent, several 
persons were immersed in it. 


A young man, a 
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member of one of the district churches of Treve- 
thin, who had certain scruples about consulting 
the present incumbent, was baptized (immersed) 
in one of the Baptists’ chapels of the neighbour- 
hood. H. 

Agupeza (5 S. vii. 258.) -——A correspondent 
asks where the agudeza lies in a story told by 
Fernan Caballero, of which he has not been able 
to find the explanation. I think I can assist him, 
but he must not be disappointed if he does not 
find the agudeza very palpable, for the wit is 
administered in a most homceopathic proportion. 
There are two places in Spain celebrated for their 
habas—V itoria and Tarragona, but the latter is the 
more celebrated of the two, there being a species 
there called rebones, which are exported and much 
sought in Andalucia. To this augmentative form 
the Cura doubtlessly alludes, and a very poor joke 
it is. 

The Andalucian lady of German origin, who 
writes under the pseudonym of Ferman Caballero, 
is a great favourite with the Palaciegos, the Neo- 
Catolicos, and all the retrograde classes in the 
Peninsula. 
and overflowing piety, the whole scope of her 
writings is to impress her readers with a horror 
of progress, under whatever form—social, political, 
or religious—it may present itself in these days of 
perdition. For this reason she has been puffed 
up beyond measure by her admirers, and prop sed 
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With a pretty style, kind feelings, | 


as a model to Spaniards, both as to thinking and | 


writing. Although this is ridiculous, there is 
without doubt considerable charm in her delinea- 
tion of national types, a pleasing naiveté in her 
description of village life (for when she touches 
on the upper classes she is quite out of her depth), 
and a contagious facility of being herself pleased 
with all people and all things in certain conditions 
around her, of which the very pointless story al- 
luded to by your correspondent will serve as an 
example. HowveEn, 


Corrs (3"¢ S, viii. 371.) —The copes belonging 
to Westminster Abbey were exhibited at the late 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition at York, being kindly 


lent for the occasion by the Dean and Chapter of 


the Abbey. The copes used in our cathedrals 
before the Reformation must have been of the 
most magnificent character; very few unfortunately 
remain. There are five at Durham, two of which 
are much injured. Bishop Cosin says (Works, 
i. p. 27), there was in his cathedral acope “ which 
had the story of the Passion embroidered upon 
it; but the cope he used to wear was of plain 
white satin only, without any embroidery upon it 
at all.” 

Mr. Walcott, in a letter to The Guardian, 
states that in a MS. diary in the British Museum, 
three travellers, who visited Durham in 1633, 
saw “divers fair copes of several rich works of 
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crimson satin, embroidered with embossed work 
of silver, beset all over with cherubim, curiously 
wrought to life; a black cope wrought with gold, 
with divers images in colours, four other rich 
copes and vestments. The richest of all they gave 
to the king in his progress. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford stated in Convocation that “the Holy Eu- 
charist was never celebrated (at Durham) without 
the vestments till the time of Warburton, whose 
robes were torn as he went into the cathedral, 
and he proceeded to the administration without 
them.” 

Two copes are preserved at Carlisle Cathedral. 
Walcott, in his Memorials of Carlisle, 1866, says 
one is of crimson velvet, with a hood of cloth of 
gold of the sixteenth century; the other is of 
blue silk embroidered with beautiful needle-work, 
and orphreys with figures of the fifteenth century. 
One remains at Ely, another at Lichfield, and two 
at Salisbury, besides those in the hands of private 
individuals. 

It is not generally known that some fine vest- 
ments remain in the library of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. A short time agoI examined them care- 
fully, and the two copes are fine specimens of 
ancient embroidery. One is of blue velvet em- 
broidered with gold, and measures ten feet four 
inches along the straight edge. The orphreys are 
of tabernacle work enriched with figures of saints. 
The other cope is of white satin, with red orphreys 
richly embroidered. Besides these are five altar- 
frontals ; one of crimson is embroidered with sera- 
phim. 

The late Augustus Welby Pugin had a collection 
of vestments said to be worth 3,000, but I have 
not been able to learn what has become of them. 

Joun Piecot, Junr. 

Orange Friowers, A Bripe’s Decoration 
(3" S. x. 290.)—The orange blossom was adopted 
as an emblem of fruitfulness. Formerly this was 


considered a good quality in a wife, but one 


scarcely appreciated in these days. P. E. M. 
I have a note that the use of orange flowers at 
weddings is derived from the Saracens, amongst 
whom they were emblems of a prosperous mar- 
riage ; and this is partly to be accounted for by 
the fact that orange trees in the East bear, I 
believe, ripe fruit and blossom on the same tree 
at the same time. R. W. Hackxwoop. 
“Tuanks” (3° 8. x. 248, 324.)—It is observed 
by Jaypee that, “a few years ago,” young ladies 
and gentlemen all at once began to say “ Thanks,” 
instead of “Thank you;” and he inquires what 
writer, or leader of fashion, introduced this no- 
velty. It was twenty years ago that I first ob- 
served this expression ; and I first heard it from a 
lady of very high rank, but who was also noted 
for extreme affectation. At that time it was cer- 
tainly an affectation; and I must say I never hear 
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it now without feeling it to be the same. It can 
hardly pass as an ellipsis, being quite a new form, 
instead of an abbreviation. If a Frenchman, in- 
stead of “Je vous remercie,” says “’Mercie,” it is 
an obvious ellipsis; but it would not be such, 
he were all at once to begin to say “ Remerci- 
mens.” I, for one, shall never adopt it; and 
sincerely hope that, with other mawkish pecu- 
liarities, it may soon pass away. F. C. H. 
Your correspondent JAYDEE says, that “ ten 
years ago such an archaic phrase would have been 
used only by some Crummles, unable to shake off 
his stage-talk.” Now, as it was ten years ago 
since the third part of Verdant Green was pub- 
lished, and as, in chap. iv., I make Miss Patty 
Honeywood say “thanks” thrice in one page 
26), I must plead guilty to being a Crummles. 
Pee nevertheless, I found the word in familiar 
use, not only among gentlemen, but by ladies who 
occupied that station in life to which I assigned 
my heroine, viz., a country squire’s daughter. 
CuTHBERT BEDE. 


SynTax’s “ Napotron ” (3° 8. x. 209.)—I have 
a copy of this work, with coloured plates, by 
G. Cruikshank; Tegg, London, royal Svo, with 
the date 1815. The last plate, “ Landing in Elba,” 
is dated Jan. 7, 1815. This, I presume, will be 
the first edition. I have also a copy of The Tour of 
Doctor Prosody; Tey, London, royal 8vo, coloured 
lates, 1821; which is stated, in Bohn’s Lowndes, to 
i by W. Coombe. WIttiAmM HaRRIson. 


Vaerancy (3 S, x. 123, 162.)— Your corre- 
spondent Mr. P. S. Krye quotes some amusing 
notes on vagrancy from the public reports of 1866. 
I have had some experience in the habits of 
vagrants, and at one period of my life was often 
imposed upon by them. 

believe the following story 


to be strictly 
true : 
A young clergyman, in the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, had invited a gentleman of some pro- 
erty in the nei ighbourhood to dine with him. 
While they were together, a message was brought 
that a man was dying in a beggars’ lodging- 
house, and wished to see the curate. “Sir,” said 
the messenger in confidence, “if you wish to re- 
lieve the poor man, you may bring a shilling or 
two in your pocket ; but do not bring your watch 
or any thing of value, for we are all thieves there.” 
The clergyman said to his friend that, as he was 
going to a very doubtful place, he should take it 
as a favour if he would give him his company and 


rotection; to which the other assented. The 
odging-house was very large, and five or six 


stories high. The clergyman was conducted to 
the patient ; and the layman, being left to himself, 
examined several of the rooms. He found him- 


self in a sort of common hall or dining-room, very 
roughly furnished. 


The tables were ~ bound with 
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iron, the forms of the coarsest materials, and the 
fire fenced with an iron cage. Everything was of 
a poor description, except that over the fire-place 
was hung the best map of the town and neighbour- 
hood. Under this was written: “ Houses marked 
red pay well. Houses marked black not worth 
calling at.” He examined the map for his own 
house, and saw that it was marked red. He then 
found a pen and blackened it. H. 


Battie or Groverster (3° S. x. 109.)—This 
query, subsequently replied to in p. 170, appears 
based upon an erroneous supposition that an en- 
gagement of some great importance had taken 
place during the Civil War at Gloucester, in 
which many of the royalist officers were slain. 
What actually did occur there was certainly of 
serious consequence in its effects upon the king’s 
cause; but strictly speaking, and in the military 
sense, no real conflict occurred at the time and 
place alluded to, that can claim the appellation of 
battle, but such affairs as accompany the invest- 
ments and sieges of towns. Appropriate references 
to those at Gloucester are pointed out in tracts of 
the date in question by your correspondent Mr. 
Peacock; but they do not satisfy the query or 
correct the misconception, and I do not recollect 
to have anywhere met with a complete list of the 
officers killed in the king’s service during that 
transaction. The fullest collection of materials 
(though by no means so full as it might have been 
made) for the history of that eventful period, in 
its bearing upon that city and county, may be 
found in the Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, published 
at Gloucester, in small quarto, in 1825. It com- 
prises the narratives of Corbet and Dorney, the 
chaplain to the governor and the town- clerk, both 
of them resident during the siege, with several 
tracts, and a variety of information connected with 
the time and place. At note 170 to the Historical 
Introduction will probably be found the nearest 
answer that can be given to H.C. A tall paper 
copy of this volume is to be met with in the 
county history compartment of the reading room 
in the British Museum. U. U. 

Srr James Catruorrk (3" S. x. 289) married 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir James Reynolds, of Castle 
Camps, in the county of Cambridge. He was of 
Ampton, Suffolk, where he was buried i» 
1658. A. C. 


Excnraver Tattres (3% S. x. Pay 
primitive way of | keeping the Exchequer accounts 
was very slow in giving place to pens, ink, and 
paper, for it was not till 1826 that tallies were 
abolished. Previous to this, Cocker’s Arithmetic 
had passed through nearly sixty editions, and 
Walkinghame had ; given to the world his 7'wtors’ 
Assistant. But notwithstanding (in the words of 
the great novelist of the age), “ official routine 
inclined to these notched sticks as if they were the 
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pillars of the constitution.” In 1834 it was found 
that a large number had accumulated, and the 
burning them occasioned the fire which consumed 
both Houses of Parliament. I observed several 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, having 
Latin inscriptions upon them, and was informed 
that among the butchers and bakers of the “ city 
of palaces,” the custom of using tallies had not yet 
died out. 

The derivation of the word is curious. French 
tailler, to cut; Provenc. talhar ; Italian, tagliare ; 
low Latin, talliare, to divide, from Latin, taléa, a 
cutting; Greek éaAAds, a young shoot, from @dAdrw, 
to be luxuriant. Jno. Pragor, Jun. 

Severn (3% S. x. 90, 248, 325.)—Your two 
correspondents Messrs. Skear and BLADON are 
undoubtedly right in their conjectures about the 
derivation of this name; it is a corruption of the 
Welsh Hafren (Havren), the first part of which, 
Haf,=summer. The river, for a distance of ten 
miles, between Llanidloes and its source, is still 
called Hafren, and the vale through which it flows 
is called Glyn-hafren (Glen of the Severn), and 
seats situated on its banks are known as Glan- 
hafren (banks of the Severn). The erroneous 
notion that the river was called after the legendary 
Sabra, or Sabrina, “ virgin daughter of Locrine,” 
may, to a great extent, be laid to Milton’s charge, 
in the line — 

“ Severn swift, guilty of a maiden’s death,” 
coupled ‘with the exquisite verse in which he has 
clothed the old legend of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
in his masque of Comus. Another singular mis- 
take respecting this river, often to be met with in 
modern geographies, is, according to their asser- 
tion, that it rises in a small lake, whereas its 
source is a spring. H. 

Ancrent Cuarets (3* §. x. 340.)—There stood 
until within the last few years an ancient chapel 
at Kenswick, an extraparochial place, on the road | 
from Worcester to Martley. It had been for many 
years desecrated, and on a visit once paid to it I 
found the chancel in use as a pen for calves. As 
there is no church within a considerable distance, 
its restoration rather than its demolition, which 
took place under the present proprietor, would have 
been desirable. It had a small bell-turret, but 
the building contained no architectural feature of 
interest. The Worcester Architectural Society 

have successfully promoted the restoration of 
another desecrated church— Cow Honeybourne, in 
the Vale of Evesham, which had been in that | 
state so far back as the period when Sir R. Atkyns 
wrote his History of Gloucestershire. 

Within the recollection of many the curious old 
arish church of St. Clement, Worcester (built 
or security within the city walls, though its dis- 

trict lay beyond the river Severn), was destroyed, 
and a stucco building erected upon another site. 


Until a very recent date some of the Norman 
arches could be observed embedded in the ancient 
wall that encompassed the city. 
Tomas E. Wrynryeton. 
A portion of a farm-house in Lench, near Has- 
lingden, Lancashire, is said to have been used as a 
chapel; and in the garden, about a yard below 
the surface, are several flat tombstones. I think 
(but I quote from memory) that the date upon 
those which have been exhumed is the middle of 
the last century. H. Fisuwick. 
A Harrieron (2% 8. viii. 497.) — Drunken 
Barnaby certainly says “ Veni Harrington ;” but 
his memory must have deceived him; for there is 
no such place between Huntingdon and Sawtrey. 
Hamerton may, perhaps, have been the village 
through which he passed, though it is two miles 
from the main road. CuTrHBERT BEDE. 
Goosr-erass (3S, x. 268, 342.)—I have made 
further inquiries concerning this plant, and am 
told that geese are very fond of it. In the fens it 
grows with a very strong root, which is much 
sought after by those children who are engaged 
in “ twitching,’ and which is greedily eaten by 
them. They say that it tastes like nuts. 
Curnpert BEDE. 


Avnonymovs (3' 8, x. 330.)—The book entitled 
The Divine Office for the Use of the Laity was 
compiled by the Rev. Charles Cordell, a Catholic 
missionary priest at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
letters C. C. C. A. D. A. stand for Carolus Cordell 
Catholice Academia Duacene Alumnus. The place 
of publication was, I believe, Newcastle. Another 
edition of the work appeared in 1780, in 2 vols. 
8vo, but again without any place or printer's 
name. It contains the same “ Declaration of the 
Author.” A new edition of this work was pub- 
lished, “‘ with corrections and additions by the 
tev. B. Rayment,” in 1806, Permissu V. A. D, 8. 


| (! tearit Apostolici Districtus Septentrionalis), and 


was printed at Manchester by T. Haydock. The 
Rev. Charles Cordell had previously published the 
Roman Missal, in Latin and English, in 4 vols. 
12mo. This was first printed in 1737-8. He 
died Jan. 26, 1791. F. C. H. 


Tirtes oF Masesty AnD Hienness (3°? S. vii. 
37; x. 345.) —Lorp Hownen repeats a common as- 
sertion that Shakespeare is “no indifferent autho- 
rity on a historical question.” With all — 
due to Lorp Hownen, and with all that is due, 
“on this side idolatry,” to our great dramatic 


| poet, I will venture to affirm, on the contrary, 


that Shakespeare is only an authority upon his- 
torical questions so far as his histories are the 
poetical reflection of the old chronicles. Where 
the chroniclers themselves have erred, there Shake- 
speare has usually followed their errors. And 
even this borrowed “ authority ” of the works of 
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Shakespeare is strictly confined to his historical 
incidents. The speeches or expressions placed in 
the mouths of his characters may or may not be 
historical. They may be derived from the chroni- 
clers, or they may be the offspring of his own inven- 
tion. It follows that the titles of “ Majesty” and 
“ Highness,” being applied indifferently to the 
king in the play of Heary VIII., does not prove 


that the reign of that king “was the turning- 
point’ when the latter title gave way to the 


former. It rather shows that both titles were 
still given to the sovereign in Shakespeare’s own 
days. It will only be necessary to take up any 
collection of historical documents of the poet's 
lifetime to find proof of this. I have turned for 
this purpose to The Egerton Papers, printed for 
the Camden Society in 1840; and there I readily 
am furnished with examples of a date just half a 
century after the reign of Henry VIII. : — 

“A Declaration of the proceedings of me Frauncis 
Cherry, sente as a Messenger by her Ma to the Em- 
perour of Muscowia, with her Highnes letters, in Aprill 
1598,” &c. &e, 

And in another document addressed to 
queen, being the translation of a letter addressed 
to the queen by the same emperor : — 

“ Your Mates messenger Frauncis Cherry hath con- 
tinued in our dominions, upon affaires touching your 
Highnes, longer,” &c. 
one eX- 
betwixt 
way be 


Which passage immediately succeeds 
pressing a Sane “that the ametie that is 
our Ilighnes and your Ma“* may noe 
diminished.” (P. 292.) 

And before (p. 291): “ Your Highnes shal 
further understande that, whereas you desire our 
princely Mat,” &c. i 

So that “ Highness” was not at that time con- 
sidered a title at all inferior to “ Majesty,” as 
both were applied indifferently to the queen of 
England and to the emperor of Muscovy. 


J.G.N. 


SataD (35'S. x. 129, 178, 343.)\—The Italians 
say it requires four men to make a salad : — 
* Sapiente con sale, 
Avaro con aceto, 
Generoso con olio, 
E matto per voltarlo,” 
“ A wise man with the salt, 
An avaricious man with the vinegar, 
A generous man with the oil, 
And any fool to mix it.” 


J. R. Hate. 


Garnsporovenr (3S. x. 126.) — May not the 
first syllable in this word be referred to the old 
and almost obsolete French gehenne, meaning a 
place of torment, torture-chamber, close prison ? 
Borough is probably the equivalent of the Teu- 
tonic burg, a tower or fortress, which most me- 
dizeval prisons were. E. M‘C. 

Guernsey. 
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Dvke or Martsoroven’s GenerAts (3 §, iv. 
29, 95; x. 312.)—The arms of Handasyd, accord- 
ing to Edmondson, are: “Arg. a lion rampant 
sa., on a chief az. three mullets of the first; crest, 
a dexter hand couped at the wrist and erect 
proper.” In Great Staughton church there is a 
monument to the memory of Major-General 
Thomas Handasyd, who died in 1729 in his 
eighty-fifth year; and of General Roger Han- 
dasyd, his eldest son, who died 1765, aged seventy- 
eight. The arms are: “Az. a lion rampant ar. 
langued gu. within a bordure engrailed of the 
second; on a chief gu. three mullets pierced or.” 
On two hatchments the same arms, but the mul- 
lets not pierced. The seal of William Handasyd 
(brother of Roger 2), in 1722, has mullets of six 
points not pierced. JosEepH Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots. 


In reply to H. C., who asks where he can find 
a list of the Generals and Field-Officers com- 
manding regiments who served in the Duke of 
Marlborough’s wars, I mention the name of 
srigadier-General Rowe, who was killed at 
Blenheim. E. M. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Charles Townshend, Wit and Statesman. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. (Bentley.) 

Mr. Fitzgerald may be congratulated on having made 
avery happy choice of a subject for his new contribution 
to our stores of English Biography. Among the many 
brilliant men who pass before us as in review-in those 
inimitable letters with which Horace Walpole has en- 
riched our literature, there are few whom we watch with 
greater interest than Charles Townshend, the Wit and 
Statesman. His wit, much as Walpole admired it, did 
not procure from the son of old Sir Robert pardon for his 
politics, and Horace Walpole, on recording Townshend’s 
death, displays his admiration for his great talents, but 
at the same time gives a lamentable picture of what he 
considers his little qualities. The readers of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s volume will, we think, form a more kindly esti- 
mate of Charles Townshend. At all events they will be 
amused and interested by a series of pictures of the times 
in which he lived, and of the men with whom he asso- 
ciated, and join us in thanking Mr. Fitz rerald for two or 
three hours very pleasant reading. 

Richmond and its Inhabitants from the Olden Time. With 
Memoirs and Notes. By Richard Crisp. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The historical associations of Richmond — 

“ Where her last breath, in pangs, Eliza poured,’— 
are so varied, and so interesting, that it is surprising they 
have not been made more frequently the subject of a 
book. Had a venerable friend of ours, who has for half 
a century made Richmond the subject of his unwearied 
and judicious researches, had health to put his collections 
into print, we cannot doubt but that he would have pro- 
duced a most satisfactory and exhaustive History of 
Richmond. The work before us does not claim to such a 


| character; but it is a pleasant and gossiping record of 
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the place and its most remarkable inhabitants, and forms 
an agreeable guide to one of the most beautiful spots in 
the vicinity of the Metropolis. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Homes ann Haunts or rue most Eutxent Bartisn Poets, by Wm. 
Howitt. 2 Vols y mentles 1847. 


Seweaey's Botany. Published by Hardwick. — = 

Sraicktann’s Queens oy Exotanp, with Portraits. Ist Edition. 

@a® Letters stating portions ars and lowest price, carr riage free » be 
sentto Ma. Swrrn, Pal oa of “ NOTES & QUE Riles.” 
82, Wellington Street, Strand, Ww. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Iiyuxs ron Ixrant Mixos. An original copy. Written by Miss Jane 

Taylor, and in general use about th ars 1810 to 1815 

Wanted by Z. L., 10, Chester Street, Sh« fliel id. 





Bewicx’s Brans,8vo. About 1821. 
Watsa's Hoxse tx rae Stasie axp un tHe Fiery. 
Warson's Taxotociwcat Ixsrirures. 
History or Compentanon, ito. 
Broonaraia Cumnasa. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


A Lasr or Orricens claiming to the Sixty Thousand Pounds cranted 
by His Sacred Majesty for the Relief of His Truly Loyal and Indigent 
Party. 4to. 3. 

Tus Arca mou - Vol. XXXVI. Part IT. 

Wanted by Edward Peacock, F.S.A., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Lrrenary Remains or Acexannen Knox, edited by Bishop Jebb. 
Wanted by the Rev. Geldart Riadore, Chichester, Sussex. 


Bewren's Binns. 2 Vols. imperial vo. 1394. 
Quaprereps 
Jonnocn's dac wts. Plates by Leech. 
Lea Witson's Cortecrions or tae Brae 
Nicaons's Histony or Leicesrxusmas. 8 Vols. 
Wanted ty Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bonu Street, London, W. 








Potices ta Correspondents. 


Owing to the large number of Mincr Replies which we have in type, 
we have been obliged to allot to them ia the present number a larger pro- 
portion of space than usual. . 

“'Twas waerrneo mw Heaven.” —J. G. N. and W. H. Wirtsams 
are thanked for the extracts from The Builder. 2B ut that Miss Fan- 





shawe was the authoress of this admirable enigma, an l the existence of 
the original in the Album at Deepdene was shown in ™ N.S Q.” as long 
ince as May, 1852. See our ist S. v. 522. 


A.W. Mr. Wright's edition of Piers Ploughman may, we believe, be 

procured from Mr. Lussell Smith, Soho Square. 

Limerep Laasitrry Act. We cannot undertake to solve Lecal Queries. 
Indeed, our want of room compels us to announce, that we cannot hence- 
forth insert any Legal or Scientific Queries. 

M. G. will find the line — 

“ And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,” 
in Pope's Eloisa to Abelard. 

J. H. has been misinformed respecting the representation on the vane 
of the church of St. John, Hoursleydown. 

Ixectnen. Nine articles how ea lready appeared on the Shamrock in 
‘N. & Q.,” 3rd 8, iv q 1,00,79. The 
/, nee of probability is 1 r of the ‘Trifolium re; ens. Consult 
also Chambers's of Days, i. 384. 

L. 8. D. Habech Risk Allah Effendi, lately tried on an alleged 
charge of murder in Belgium, is the author cf Boatmen of the Bosphorus, 
a Tale of Turkey, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1854, and of the Thistle and the 
Cedar of Lebanon, post 8vo, 1855, 2nd edit. 1854. 

J. W. W. Nostatucs were ever placed in the niches on the south side 
of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. The earlier plates of it were en- 
graved from the original designs of Gibbs the architect. The later plates 
hace no statues 

W. C. John Cunningham's Poems chiefly Pastoral, wre published in 
1768, 8v0, and repr inted in Chalmers's Cuilection of Poets, vol. xiv. 

P. ” The epigram on v me is by John Home, the author of Douglas. 
“N.& "and 8. xii. x94. 

Mere & Qvzaizs” is registered for transmission abrood. 
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Cunszs or Asrama anv Covcus ny Dn. Locece’s Petmonic Warens. 
From Mr. Rossiter, Chemist, ‘Tiverton. Many testimonials in favour 
of the Pulmonic Wafers tor asthma and coughs come under my notice.’ 
They give instant relief to asthma. consumption, coughs, and all 
disorders of the breaih and lunzs. To Singers and Public Speakers 


they are invaluable, and have a pleasant taste. Price Is. Ijd. and 2s. 9d. | 
per box. Sold by all Chemists. | 
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\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to an- 
4 nounce that their Season for Sales of Literary Property, Music, 
and Works connected with the Arts, has now commenced. 

In presenting the following List of the Principal Sales for November 
and December, they beg to assure their numerous Connexion, at Home 
and Abroad, that increased facilities will be afforded for the prompt and 
efficacious disposal of the various classes of property which constitute 
their specialty ; and at the same time call attention to the advantages 
presented by their very spacious premises (including one of the largest 

| Sale-rooms in London), and their extensive and wide-spread Con- 
nexion, as affurding a Medium! for Sale of the highest order to Sellers 
of all Classes of Property, particularly Works of a Decorative and 
Artistic character. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 13, and two following Days, the 
Library of “the late Dr. Ansell of Bow, together with his Micro- 
scopical Collections, costly Binocular Instrument by Rous, ee. 


On Friday, Nov. 16, and following Day, the Li- 
brary of a We saseelg removed from Leicestershire, comprising 
Books in unusually fine condition. 


| On Monday, Nov. 19, a large Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Music of all kinds; Cremona Violins, Violoncellos, 
Pianofortes, xc. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 20, about 1000 Dozen of Wine 
Ports, Sherries, Clarets, sparkling Wines, &c. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 21, a Stock of Patent Baro- 
meters, various Philosophical Instrurments and Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty. 


On Thursday, Nov. 22, and following day, a large 
Collection of Medibeneces Engravings and Drawings. 


On Monday, Nov. 26, and four following Days, the 


Library of the Rev. J. R. Ms jor. D.D., late Head Master of King 
College, London. 


On Monday, Dec. 3, the Library of a Nobleman, 
comprising some important Topographical Works, Books of 
Prints, &c. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 4, and following days, the Library 
of an Amateur, containing important and Rare Works. 


A Collection of useful and important Books, chiefly 
in Foreign Languages, many Curious Manuscripts, xc. 


About 25,000 engraved Music Plates, including many 
valuable Copyright W orks; chiefly the remaining stock ot Messrs. 
Addison, Lucas, & Co., who have dissolved partnership. 


Remarkably Choice Wines, mostly small consign- 
ments from private cellars, and comprising Wines of high character 
and rare occurrence. 


An assemblage of Decorative Furniture, Bronzes, 
Cabinets, Clocks, Porcelain, a few lictures, &c. 


A Collection of Autograph Letters of the highest 
interest and importance, a tew Books of Prints, &c. 

The Library of the late Proressor G, L1Liiz Craik, 

of Belfast. 


An Assemblage of Highly Valuable Philosophical 
Instruments, Telescopes, Microscopes, Photographic Lenses and 
Cameras, by the best English and Foreign Makers, Phantasinagoria 
and Dissolving- View Apparatus, Slides, &c. 


### Sales of Books, Pictures, Engravings, and Literary Property, 
and Works of Art generally, are held almost daily during ihe 
Season. 

Sales of Music and Musical Instruments are held monthly during the 
Season. 

Small Consignrents of Books, Music, Instruments, &c., are re- 
ceived and reserved for insertion in appropriate Sales, afforcing to the 
owner of a few Lots the same advantages as are offered to the possessor 
of a large collection. 

Valuations effected for testamentary or other purposes. 





47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. West Side. 
Established (in Piccadilly}, 1794. 
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ENEALOGY and FAMILY HISTORY. — | 

Authentic pedigrees deduced from the public records and private 
Information given respecting armorial bearings, estates, - 

yowsons, manors, ac. Translations of ancient deeds and records. 

searches made in the British Museum.— Address to M. DOLMAN, Esq. 

Russeil Institute, Great Coram Street, Russell Square, London. 


R UDD and CO”S CHURCH HARMONIUMS, 
as supplied to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
moderate.— Warerooms, 74, Dean Street, Soho Square. 


G 


sources. 


have 
at power without harshness of tone, and are very durable. Prices 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
YRINOLINE—LADIES should at once see 


J THOMSON'S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and ele- 
gant ia outline, combines cor nf rt and economy with the very + 
fashion. Observe the name, “ Tuomsow,” and the Trade Mark, 
Crown.” Sold everywhere. 


SPECTACLES 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED BY THE VISOMETER. 


An Instrument for rigidly ascertaining the Focal Length 
sch Eye—these very frequently differing—forming the 
method for Suiting Defective Vision with Op- 
as to preserve the blessings of Sight to 
Ovp AGE. 


of « 
only safe 
tical aid, 
EXTREME 


80 


FROM PRINCIPAL SIR DAVID BREWSTER : — 


“ T have seen and examined Mr. Satom's apparatus for ascertaining | 
the focal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them with suitable 
spectacles or eye-classes, and there can be no doubt that it is well 
adapted for those purposes."’ 


Prices most moderate, 


SALOM & CO., 137, Regent Street. London, W., and 


08, Princes Street, Edinburg’. 
ENSON, J. W., by Special Appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 


WATCHES. 


BENSON’s 
penecrs WATCHES, sent safe by post. 

] ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 
Power. 


hor ISON’S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Pri 


~ Prize Medal, 1865. 


ze Medal, 1862. 


—- — JEWELLERY, Novel and | 
Artistic 
>AMPHLET, 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED 


ameos, Old Bond Street and Westbourne Grove. 
YENSON’S STEAM FACTORY AND CITY 
) SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60, Ludgate Hill. 


THE SMOXZKER'S BONBON 


pumotiothy and effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco 
from the Mouth and Breath, and — Smoking agreeable and safe. 
It ie very ‘ple asant and wholesome. by a patent proc ess,from | 
the recipe of an eminent physician, by SCHOOL. ING & CO., Wholesale 
and Export Confectioners, Bethnal Green, London. One “Bhill ing per 
box ; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. 


Dinneford’s Fluid Magnesia. 

The medical profession for Thirty Years have approved of this pure 
solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Gout, and Indigestion; and as a mild aperient 
it is especially adapted for \adies and children. Prepared by 

DI z NEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 

172, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
And sold throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 
Cavrion.— See that“ Dinneford & Co.” is on each bottle, and red label 
over the cork. 


| 48s.; Clarets of choice growths, 3os., 428., 488., 608, 


Paper and Envelopes. 
HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 


PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream- laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. . 6d. and 7s, per ream 
Super Thick Blue Note, 3s. éd., 4s. 6d., and Se. 6d. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Foolscap, 88. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. os. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or piain, 4s., 5* — > ieee 
Cream or Blue E avelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. ‘6d. ‘per 
The “ Temple " Envelope, new shape, high inner flap. = om 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s.; 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d. ; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, is. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to is. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery ie. 
Tiustrated Price List Post Free. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 

imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
priced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 

A genuine re sally fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Terms cash. Three dozen 
rail paid. W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Street, ai ‘of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 


( 





YHOICE OLD SHERRIES.— Warranted pure Cadiz 
Wines as imported direct, soft and full flavoured. — Pale, Golden, 
or Brown, 24s., 30s., 34s., , 448., 50s., 548. per dozen. Terms Cash. 
Three dozen, railway carriage paid, to all England and Wales. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 7 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 


WARD'S PALE SHERRY 
At 36s. per Dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent Free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 


(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
H® DGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c., 
ecommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, I8s. and 24s. 
per dozen. 
White Bordeaux ......sccececseesesecseees 248. and 30s. » pordes. 
Good Hock 308. 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne... 
— Dinner Sherry 


They oie the ettention of CONNOISSE ons ee their varied stock 
of CHOICE OLD PORT, consisting of Wines of th: 
Celebrated vintage 1820 at 120s. per dos. 
Vintage 18 5 
vineeae Se 
Vintag 


” 
” 


a 


| all of Sandeman's ieoinn andi in first-rate eoniaiies. 


Fine old “ beeswing” Port, 48s. and 60s. g cuperton Sherry, 36s., 42s. 
84s.; Hochhei- 
mer, Marcobrunner, "| cibtraunaileh, 608.5 
Johannesberger and Steinberger ,72s., ; 84s., to 1208. 1 Braunberger, Gram: 
hausen, and Scharzberg, 48. to 84s. : sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 668., 
788.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Fron- 
tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachrym# Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per doz. 
very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first r gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), !44s. perdoz. Foreign Liqueurs 
of every description. On receipt ofa non : ce order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded iminediately ,b: 


HEDGES & BU TLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


(J ALVANISM, the great RESTORATIVE of 
FT deficient v malty and muscular power. Invalids should send two 
stamps to M 4 arwick Lodge, 40, Addison Road, Kensing- 
ton, London, = his PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM. 
The extraordinary cures made by his apparatus after all other Medi- 
cines aod other Galvanic Machines have failed, have been very re- 
markable, particularly on Paralysis, Loss of Muscular Power in any 
part, Spinal Complaints, Indigestion, Liver Comp! ts, Ti 

Asthma, Loss of Sleep, Paralyzed Children, Rheumat fom, Sciatica, and 
in various complaints, which it would not be right to mention, except 
by private letter. Terms and price of apparatus in Pamphiet. 
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